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VII.—THE IRON CIRCLET. 


4 ADAME had left London, and 
j my first wild hope was that 
she might not return ; but this 
was quickly doomed to dis- 
appointment, for two months 
after the events related in the 
last story,as I was walking down Welbeck 
Street, I noticed that the blinds in her house 
were up, that there were fresh curtains to the 
windows, and that the place bore all the 
usual marks of habitation. With a sinking 





heart I was just commenting on this 
fact when I saw the hall door 
open, and a slender, dark- 


eyed young woman run down 
the steps. She glanced at me, 
raised her brows very slightly 
as if she recognised me, half 
paused as if about to speak, 
then changed her mind and 
walked rapidly just a few paces 
in front of me down the street. 
I had certainly never seen her 
before, and pitying her as in all 
probability one of Madame’s 
victims, went on my own way. 

In the course of the same 

afternoon I visited Dufrayer at 
his office. A glance at his face 
showed me that he had some- 
thing to say. He drew me 
aside with a certain eagerness, 
and began to speak. 
# “I really believe,” he cried, 
“that the tide has turned at last. 
Madame is so emboldened by 
her success that she is certain to 
do something foolish.” 

“She is back in town,” I 
interrupted. “I passed her house 
this morning and -” 

“She returned about a fort- 
night ago,” interrupted Dufrayer. 





“ Now, listen, Head, I have 
something to tell you. You 
know that for a long time 


Tyler’s agents have been follow- 
ing Mme. Koluchy ? It was only 
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yesterday morning that Tyler drew my atten- 
tion to a matter which looks uncommonly 
suspicious. But read this advertisement for 
yourself.” 

As he spoke, Dufrayer handed me_ the 
Times of a week back. Under the heading 
“Situations Vacant,” he pointed to the 
following words : 

\ ANTED a first-rate Bacteriologist to advise 

on a matter of a very private nature. Hand- 
some remuneration to anyone possessing the necessary 
knowledge. Apply, in strict privacy, by letter only 
to K.K., 350, Zzmes Office, E.C. 


“4 YOUNG WOMAN RAN DOWN THE STEPS,” 
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I put the paper down. 

“What is there suspicious about that?” I 
asked. 

“ At first sight one would think nothing,” 
was the answer; “but Tyler is so alert that 
not a single thing escapes him now. The 
‘K. K.’ first aroused his sense of inquiry.” 

“ Katherine Koluchy!” I cried. “ Surely, 
if this were an advertisement put in by 
Madame, she would not, knowing how she is 
wanted, use her own initials ?” 

“It seems scarcely likely,” he answered, 
“but I will tell you exactly what has happened. 
On seeing the advertisement Tyler at once 
posted a man in the Zimes advertisement 
office, explaining his business to the clerks. 
Tyler's man was instructed how to proceed. 
About eleven o’clock on the morning after 
the advertisement was first published a person 
arrived, received two letters, and went away. 
Tyler's clerk immediately followed this man, 
who went straight to Mme. Koluchy’s house. 
It was a lucky shot of Tyler’s, and they are 
following up the scent closely. He has 
further discovered that they have engaged no 
less a person than the well-known bacteri- 
ologist, James Lockhart, to undertake this 
very mysterious business. His private 
laboratory is in Devonshire Street. The 
question now arises: What steps are we to 
take ?” 

“T see that you have an idea,” I replied. 

“ Well, I have ; or, rather, it is Tyler’s—he 
suggests a bold step. He thinks that you 
and I ought to call on Lockhart. There is 
no question with regard to his position and 
knowledge. He has done more original 
work during the last two years in bacteriology 
than anyone else in the country, and if this 
terrible Brotherhood should worm some secret 
out of him on a plausible pretext, they may 
use it to deagly effect, making him the 
unsuspectirig agent of a terrible crime. Know- 
ing all that we do, Head, I think we are bound 
to see him.” 

I thought over Dufrayer’s suggestion. 

“Tam puzzled to know what to say,” was 
my reply. “ Lockhart may not hke our inter- 
fering.” 

“ Very possibly ; but, nevertheless, the duty 
of warning him remains the same.” 

“If you feel so, Dufrayer, 1 have no doubt 
you are right,” I said. “When will you 
go to see Lockhart? I shall, of course, be 
willing to accompany you.” 

“T cannot look him up to-day, for I am 
unfortunately busy at the courts to the last 
moment ; but I suggest that you and I go to 
his hoyse to-morrow morning at ten.” 








“Very well,” I answered ; “I will meet 
you outside his door at that hour.” 

A few minutes later I left Dufrayer. 
Absorbed in anxious thought, I presently 
found myself in Piccadilly, and then in Bond 
Street. I walked on slowly—my thoughts 
were so anxious that they seemed to impede 
my movements. 

Madame had returned. Once again she 
was at work on some hideous machination. 
Once again Dufrayer and I held our lives in 
our hands. Knowing the woman as I did, I 
could scarcely agree with Dufrayer that, 
emboldened by success, she was becoming 
less cautious. Never yet was she known to 
allow her vigilance to sleep, and not even in 
the hour of victory would it failher. On the 
face of it, this very open advertisement looked 
queer, but surely there was more behind. 
Yes, we must warn Lockhart. He would 
resent our interfering, but what matter? He 
was a strong man in every sense of the word, 
and I rather wondered at Madame’s selecting 
him to do her deadly work. I had seen him 
more than once during the last couple of 
years. His remarkable genius and the 
brilliancy of some of his lectures before the 
Royal Society returned vividly to my 
memory. 

The hour was now between four and five. 
I suddenly remembered that I had promised 
to meet a man in some tea-rooms which had 
lately been opened in Bond Street. I found 
the right place, and walked down a long, 
narrow passage, which opened into a small 
courtyard surrounded by coffee and tea rooms 
of different descriptions. The seclusion and 
unexpected quiet of the place were refreshing ; 
the soft notes of distant music took my steps 
upstairs to the first floor, and the next instant 
I had entered a tea-room, as still and peaceful 
as if London were miles away. Some 
girls, tastefully dressed and looking like 
ladies, were waiting on the visitors. I seated 
myself at a small table and waited for my 
friend. I looked at my watch—he was late. 
I resolved to wait for him for a few moments, 
but before many had passed, one of the 
young waitresses approached me with a tele- 
gram, asking if my name was Head. I 
replied in the affirmative, and tore it open. 
It was from my friend. He had suddenly been 
called out of town, and could not keep his 
appointment. I ordered tea for myself, and 
leaning back in my chair looked around me. 
The room was tastefully decorated with a 
certain aiming after simplicity, which produced 
a most inviting effect. My tea was brought 
on a small tray, and at the same time a 
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girl, very quietly dressed, took the place 
opposite to mine. My first glance caused 
me to look at her again. She was the dark- 
eyed girl whom I had seen that morning 
coming down Mme. Koluchy’s steps. I 
observed that her eyes, larger than those of 
most Englishwomen, wore a strained expres- 
sion ; otherwise she was fresh and young- 
looking. 

I poured out a cup of tea and was just 
raising it to my lips, when she suddenly bent 
forward. 


“SHE SUDDENLY BENT FORWARD.” 


“T am addressing Mr. Norman Head, am 
I not?” she said, in a low, hurried voice. 

I bowed coldly in acknowledgment. 

“Forgive me,” she said, again. “I know 
that you are very much surprised at my 
addressing you, but I must tell you the 
simple truth. I meant to speak to you 
this morning outside Mme. Koluchy’s 
house, but I could not summon courage, I 
happened to be in Bond Street just nowy and 





saw you passing. You entered here, and I 
followed you. I know I have taken a very 
bold step, but I cannot rest until I tell you 
something : it is. not a message of any sort, 
but it is a word of warning.” 

I made an impatient exclamation. 

“Tf you have anything to say I must, of 
course, listen,” I replied; “but, remember, 
you are a total stranger to me.” 

“T will tell you my name,” she said, 
eagerly. “ Valentia Ward. I am Mr. Lock- 
hart’s secretary. You know Mr. Lockhart, 
of 205, Devonshire Street, 
do you not ?” 

“By name, well. You 
allude to the great bacterio- 
logist ?” 

“Yes,” she answered ; 
“T have been his secretary 
for over a year. I work 
with him every morning in 
his laboratory. It is about 
him, and also about you, 
Mr. Head, that I want to 
speak.” 

“Well, say what you have 
to say as quickly as pos- 
sible,” I replied. 

“T will do so. Bend 
forward a little, so that 
others may not overhear.” 

She poured herself out a 
cup of tea as she uttered 


the last words. Her hand 
shook slightly. It was a 
delicate and very small 


white hand, the blue veins 
showing under the skin. 

“T ‘happen to know,” 
she continued, “no matter 
how or why, that you, Mr. 
Head, and a certain Mr. 
Dufrayer, a_ well - known 
criminal solicitor, intend to 
follow up an advertisement 
which appeared in ~ the 
Times of this day week. 
The advertisement was to 
the effect that a first-rate 
bacteriologist was required to advise on a 
matter of a private nature. Mr. Dufrayer 
has learned, no matter how, that Mr. James 
Lockhart, of 205, Devonshire Street, has been 
appointed to undertake the work. It is your 
intention, and also Mr. Dufrayer’s, to call 
upon him in order to warn him with regard 
to some hidden danger. Am I not right ?” 

“You must forgive me, but I cannot reply 
to your question,” 
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She smiled very faintly. 

“You are a wise man to guard your 
lips, but your face is my answer,” she 
said. “Now I will tell you why I have 
ventured to speak to you. I want you 
to give up your intention of calling on Mr. 
Lockhart.” 

“And by what right do you, a complete 
stranger, interfere with my movements ?” 

“ By the right of my superior knowledge,” 
she answered, at once. “My reasons I 
cannot explain, but they are of the gravest 
character. You and your friend will implicate 
yourselves most seriously if you do what you 
intend to do. You will run into danger if 
you meddle in this matter. In giving you 
this warning I risk much myself, and I 
earnestly beseech of you to believe me and 
to attend to my words. Do not see Mr. 
Lockhart. Let the advertisement alone. 
By so doing you will circumvent—you will 
circumvent——” her lips trembled, fire shone 
in her big eyes, she rose to her feet. 

“Tcan dono more,” she said. “If you 
fail to understand me I am sorry, but I have 
at least performed a very painful and 
necessary duty.” 

She drew down her veil, went to a little 
table near the door, where an accountant sat, 
paid for her tea, and left the room. 

I sat on where 
she had left me, 
feeling puzzled 
and shaken. The 
girl’s face bore 
the impress of 
truth, and yet it 
seemed hard not 
to believe that 
she was one 
of Madame’s 
agents. Had I 
not actually seen | 
her coming down ; 
the steps of | 
Madame’s house? 
She seemed 
troubled when 
she spoke. 
When she 
pleaded with me, 
her voice shook 
with the extreme 
and __ passionate 
eagerness of her 
werds. But all 
these signs might 
only be put on 
in order to pre- 





“WE EXTENDED HIS MAND TO ME,” 
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vent an interference, which Madame, from 
long experience, had learned to dread. 

When I met Dufrayer on the following 
morning outside Lockhart’s house, I took his 
arm, and walked with him for a moment 
or two up and down the street. I then 
related briefly the incident of the day 
before. He listened to my words with 
marked attention. 

“What do you think?” I said, when I had 
concluded. 

“That beyond doubt the girl has been 
employed to warn you,” was his reply. 
“ Lockhart’s danger is even greater than I 
was at first inclined to suspect. If he is not 
very careful he will find himself in a hornet’s 
nest. Yes, we must warn him immediately. 
It is past ten—let us ring the bell; he will 
probably be at home.” 

In reply to our summons, we were told that 
Mr. Lockhart was within, and were shown at 
once into a private room next to his laboratory. 
He joined us almost immediately. His 
appearance was already well known to me, but 
when he entered the room I was struck once 
again by his remarkable personality. He 
was a tall and very heavily-built man, stand- 
ing quite six feet, with broad shoulders and 
a jovial red face, as uplike the typical 
scientist as man could be. His manner 
was bluff and 
hearty, and he 
had a merry 
smile, suggestive 
more of a 
country squire 
than of one who 
spent most of his 
time over culture 
plates. 

“What can I 
do for you, sir?” 
he asked, geni- 
ally, extending 
his hand to me. 
‘“Your name, 
Mr. Head, is not 
unfamiliar to me; 
and if I remem- 
ber aright, we 
were once an- 
tagonists in print 
in a discussion 
on Nitrifying 
Bacteria. I .am 
afraid in the end 
I had to yield 
to your superior 
knowledge, but 
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I should like now to show you a little thing 
which may change your views.” 

“Thank you,” I answered, “but I have 
not called to discuss your work. May I 
introduce my friend, Mr. Dufrayer? He 
and I have come here this morning on a 
matter which we believe to be of the utmost 
importance. It is of a strictly private nature, 
and when you have heard what we have both 
got to say, you will, I am sure, pardon what 
must seem an unwarrantable espionage.” 

He raised his eyebrows, and looked from 
Dufrayer to me in some astonishment. 

I drew a copy of the Zimes from my 
pocket and pointed to the advertisement. 
As I did so I noticed for the first time that 
the door between this room and the next was 
open, and at the same instant the distinct 
noise of breaking glass came to my ears. 

“Pardon me a moment,” said I.ockhart ; 
“my secretary is in the next room, and you 
would rather that no one overheard us. I 
will just go to her, and ask her to do some 
work in my study.” 

Still retaining the copy of the Zimes in his 
hand, he entered a large laboratory, where 
doubtless his own important discoveries were 
made. 

“Ah! Miss Ward,” he exclaimed, “so you 
have broken that culture tube. Well, never 
mind now; don’t wait to pick up the fragments, 
I am particularly engaged. There are letters 
which I want you to copy in my study; you 
can go there until I send for you.” 

The light steps of a young woman were 
heard leaving the room ; a door was opened 
at the further end and closed again softly. 
Lockhart returned to us. 

“T am fortunate,” hesaid, “in having secured 
as my secretary a most intelligent and clever 
girl, one in a thousand. At one time she 
thought of embracing the medical profession, 
and has studied bacteriology a little herself; 
but what possessed her to break a valuable 
culture tube now, is more than I can under- 
Stand. Poor girl, she was quite white and 
trembling when I went into the room, and 
yet I am never harsh to her. Her name is 
Valentia Ward, a pretty creature, and a better 
secretary than any man I have ever come 
across. But there, gentlemen, you must 
pardon my alluding to my own private 
affairs. The loss of that culture tube has 
upset me a trifle, but I shall soon put matters 
right, and Miss Ward need not have looked 
so stricken. Now let us attend to business. 
You speak of an advertisement in this paper 
—where is it? Is it to-day’s edition ?” 

“No, the edition of a week back,” | 


replied. “I have reason to know, Mr. Lock- 
hart, that you have answered this advertise- 
ment. Pray glance your eye over it again— 
it is in your own interests that my friend and 
I have come here to-day.” 

“T fail to understand,” said Lockhart, 
a trifle coldly. 

“T will gladly explain,” I said. “We 
have the strongest reasons for suspecting that 
these words were inserted by a well-known 
lady doctor called Mme. Koluchy.” 

“Still, I do not perceive your meaning,” 
he replied. ‘ Even granted that such is the 
case, may I ask what business this is of 
yours ?” 

“You certainly may. Our business is to 
warn you against any dealings with that 
woman.” 

“Indeed! But the lady in question is 
well known, and her scientific attainments are 
respected by every scientist in the kingdom. 
I think we must either close our presert 
interview, or I must beg of you to give mea 
further explanation.” 

“As honourable men we can speak quite 
plainly,” I replied. ‘“ However impossible it 
may seem to you, I am now prepared to tell 
you that Mme. Koluchy is the head of a gang, 
or secret society, whose head-quarters are at 
present in London. This society is perpetrat- 
ing some of the most terrible crimes the 
century has known. I could mention half-a- 
dozen which would be familiar to you. Up 
till now Madame has eluded justice with a 
most remarkable ingenuity, but she cannot 
do so much longer. All my friend and I 
beg of you is to have nothing to do with her, 
and, beyond all other things, not to put into 
her hands or into the hands of any of her 
confederates one or more of the great secrets 
of bacteriology. You know as well as I do 
how omnipotent such powers would be in 
the hands of the unscrupulous.” 

While I was speaking Lockhart’s red face 
became troubled. He wrinkled his forehead 
and knit his brows. 

“What you have told me sounds almost 
incredible,” he said, at last. “I suppose I 
ought to be obliged to you, but I scarcely 
know that I am. You have upset my con- 
fidence, and sown doubt where I must frankly 
say I had absolute faith. Since, however, 
you have spoken to me so frankly, it is but 
fair that I should tell you what I know of 
this matter. It is true that I did see that 
advertisement in the Zimes, and replied to it. 
Famous bacteriologist as I doubtless am, I 
am also a poor man. Pure science, as you 
know, Mr. Head, brings riches to none, | 
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answered the advertisement, and received 
almost immediately afterwards a letter from 
Mme. Koluchy asking me to call upon her 
at her house in Welbeck Street. She 
received me in her consulting-room, and put 
a few questioistome. I found her frank and 
agreeable, and there was nothing in the least 
sinister, either in her manner or in the 
disclosures which she was obliged to make 
to me. She soon perceived that I was 
admirably adapted to carry out her require- 
ments, said that she would give me the work 
if I cared to undertake it, and on my 
promising to do so proceeded at once to 
business. I cannot divulge the nature of the 
research which I am about to make on her 
behalf, as Iam under a solemn vow not to 
do so, but I can at least assure you that it is 
a perfectly honourable matter, and the pay — 
well, the pay is so good that I cannot afford 
to lose it. Mme. Koluchy is prepared to 
give me what may mean a small fortune. 
But I will tell you this, Mr. Head: if I find 
out that what you have just said is really the 
case, and I see the smallest likelihood of my 
information being used for dishonourable 
purposes, I shall withdraw.” 
“You cannot do more,” I answered, “and 
I am much obliged to you for listening to 
us so patiently.” 
“I respect the honesty of your purpose,” 
he said. 
“* May I also beg that you will regard what 
I have just said as strictly confidential ?” 
The ghost of a smile flitted across his face; 
it passed almost immediately. 
“T will,” he replied. 
“It seems hard to press you still further,” 
~said Dufrayer, “but, short of abusing any 
confidence you may have made with Mme. 
Koluchy, would it be possible for you to 
keep us posted in what goes on?” 
“T think I may promise that also, and, as 
a preliminary, I may as well say that I expect 
to leave town at a moment’s notice on this 
very business. I do not know where I am 
going, for I have not yet received full instruc- 
tions. It occurs to me, that if matters are 
really as serious as you think them to be, it 
would be as well for me to go, in order to 
make Mme. Koluchy show her hand.” 
“Yes,” replied Dufrayer, “you are right 
there, Mr. Lockhart. The interests involved 
are so enormous that we shall only be able 
to defeat our enemies on their own ground ; 
but if you happen to be going to Bonely 
part of the country, do not, I beg of you, go 
unarmed, and also communicate freely with 
Mr. Head or myself. You need have no 
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fear, as our agents and detectives will be 
ready and alert, and will-follow you any- 
where.” 

Again that almost imperceptible smile 
passed across his face. Certainly, to look at 
him, he did not appear to be a man to want 
much protection in case of a personal 
encounter. His huge frame towered above 
Dufrayer and myself as he rose and con- 
ducted us to the door. 

“Well,” said Dufrayer, when we got out- 
side, “ what do you think of it all? My own 
opinion is,” he added, without waiting for me 
to speak, “that we shall have them this time. 
Madame has not conducted this matter with 
half of her usual acumen. Her successes have 
rendered her thoroughly contemptuous of us. 
Depend upon it, she will soon learn her 
lesson.” 

“ And what about Miss Valentia Ward ?” 
Icried. “ From Lockhart’s manner he seems 
to place absolute trust in her, and yet either 
there is grave mischief ahead, of which we 
know nothing, or the girl isin Madame’s pay.” 

“T have not the slightest doubt which way 
the balance lies,” said Dufrayer; “ but 
Lockhart has been warned by us, and he is 
quite capable of looking after himself. We 
could not well betray Miss Ward. Having 
neglected her advice, we show her very plainly 
that we do not believe the cock-and-bull 
story she tried to tempt you with.” 

“ And yet the girl looked as if she spoke 
the truth,” I answered. 

“Ah, Head, you were always influenced 
by a pretty face,” said Dufrayer. ‘“ Had 
Miss Ward been old and wrinkled, you would 
have treated her cool attempt to impose upon 
you with the harshness it deserves.” 

“She was agitated and upset to-day, at 
any rate,” I replied. “ Beyond doubt, it was 
nervousness at suddenly hearing our yoices 
which caused her to break that culture tube.” 

Dufrayer said nothing further, and I went 
to my own house. 

All during the day which followed I could 
not get either Lockhart or his secretary out 
of my head, and more than once I congratu- 
lated myself upon having acted so promptly 
on Dufrayer’s advice. Having opened 
Lockhart’s eyes, it was scarcely likely that he 
would be hoodwinked now ; and if Madame 
herself did not fall into our hands, in all 
probability some of her gang would. 

Between four and five on: the afternoon of 
that same day, to my great astonishment, 
Lockhart was shown into my _ laboratory. 
His fat face was redder than ever, and he 
was panting with excitement. 
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“ Ah!” he said, when he saw me, “I hope 
I am intime. Get ready quickly, Mr. Head.” 
He took out his handkerchief and began to 
mop his face. 

*T have suddenly received orders to go 
down from Waterloo by the 5.10 to Lyming- 
ton, in Hampshire, and to bring three broth 
cultures of a certain bacillus with me. I am 
to be met at Lymington by a boat. Beyond 
this I know nothing.. During the day which 
has passed I have thought more than once 
of what you have told me, and I will confess 
that my suspicions are aroused. On receiving 
this sudden summons, it occurred to me that 
if you were to accompany me we could see 
for ourselves what the matter really means, 
and perhaps be able to frustrate Madame’s 
plans. Can you manage to come? If so, 
we have not a single moment to lose—my 
cab is waiting at the door.” 

“ By Jove! this looks really like business,” 
I said ; “ but I ought to let Dufrayer know.” 

“You have no time to do so now. We 
can barely manage to get the train by going 
straight off. If we reach Waterloo 
in time, we can send your friend 
a telegram from there.” 

“True,” I answered; “I will 
go with you at once.” 

Lockhart glanced impatiently 
at his watch. “It is more than 
half-past four,” he said; “it will 
be a gallop to the station as it is.” 

I considered for a moment. 

There was no time to pack any- 
thing, and I dared not lose what 
might be the opportunity that I 
had so longed to meet. I ran 
upstairs, put on a Norfolk suit 
and travelling cap, and thrust a 
revolver into my pocket. I then 
joined my companion. 

“Ts there any chance of your 
being watched to see if you come 
down alone?” I said, as our cab 
dashed along the Marylebone 
Road. 

Lockhart turned and stared at 
me without replying. 

“T have not thought of that,” 
he said, at last. : 

“Tt isa possible contingency,” 

I answered. “I know the wari- 
ness of my enemy. Had we not 
better go down to Lymington in 
separate carriages? When we get 
there it will be dark, and we can 
start off together without being 


observed.” 
Vol. xvi,—2 


“ That would be a good plan,” he replied. 
“T will go third-class, you can go first.” 

The clock pointed to eight minutes past 
five as we dashed up the incline to Waterloo. 
We rushed for our tickets, and just as the 
doors were being closed were running up the 
platform towards the train. As I flew past 
the third-class compartments to my own 
more luxurious carriage, I fancied I saw in 
one, marked “ Ladies only,” a face pressed 
against the window and watching me. It 
was the face of a woman with dark eyes. It 
appeared for a flash, and then disappeared 
behind a curtain. My heart sank with 
sick apprehension. If Valentia Ward were 
indeed following us to Lymington, there 
was no doubt whatever that she was one 
of Madame’s accomplices. She knew that I 
had met Lockhart contrary to her warning, 
and was now, doubtless, hurrying to Yarmouth 
to reveal the truth to Madame. 

The train sped on, and my thoughts con- 
tinued to be both busy and anxious. The 
face with its dark eyes pursued me, turn 


“tT WAS THE FACE OF A WOMAN,” 
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where I would. I now regretted that a 
certain sense of honour had forbade my 
telling Lockhart of my suspicions that morn- 
ing, and I determined to do so when we 
reached Lymington. 

There was no change at Brockenhurst, and 
at half-past eight we drew up at Lymington 
Pier. Pulling the collar of my Norfolk jacket 
well up, and drawing down my cap over my 
eyes, I stepped out. Lockhart passed me, 
pushed slightly against me in doing so, and 
slipped a note into my hand. I glanced at 
this at once. 

“Go in the boat to Yarmouth, and then 
on to Freshwater. I am coming over in a 
private boat,” 
he wrote. 

I looked up 
quickly. Already 
he was lost in 
the throng of 
passengers who 
had left the 
train. I had no 
opportunity to- 
give him any 
warning ; there 
was nothing for 
it but to obey 
his directions 
take a ticket to 
Yarmouth and 
hasten on 
board. In a few 
moments I 
found myself 
steaming down 
the river and 
out into the 
Solent. The 
sun had set, and 
the moon would 
not rise for an 
hour or two. I 
stood on deck 
looking back “at 
the lights of 
Lymington as 
they were re- 
flected in the 
water. Suddenly 
I felt sOmeone 
touch me. I looked round, and Miss Ward 
was by my side. 

“You have disregarded my advice,” she 
said ; “ you are tn great danger. Don’t land 
at Yarmouth. Take the return ‘boat to 
Lymington.” 

Her voice was so earnest, and there was 


“ MISS WARD WAS BY MY SIDE.” 


such a ring of real distress in it, that, try as I 
would, I could scarcely treat her with the 
harshness which I thought her conduct 
deserved. 

“You are a woman,” I began, “‘ but——” 

“Oh, I know all that you think of me,” 
she answered, “but the risk is too terrible, 
and my duty too plain, for any harsh judg- 
ment of yours to influence me. Go back, go 
back while there is time.” 

“T. cannot understand you,” I said. 
“You warn me of some vague danger, and 
yet you allow Lockhart, the man who employs 
you, to run into what, according to your own 
showing, is a trap for his destruction. How 
can I respect 
you or believe 
your words when 
you act in such 
a manner?” 

“T dare not 
tell you the 
whole truth,” 
she answered. 
“TI wish I had 
courage, but it 
means too much. 
Mr. Lockhart is 
in no danger; 
you are. Won't 
you go back— 
won’t you be 
guided by me?” 

“No,” I said; 
“where he goes, 
I will go; his 
danger is mine 
also. Miss Ward, 
you are impli- 
cating yourself 
in the queerest 
way; you are 
showing me all 
too plainly that 
you are on the 
side of. ig 

“You think 
that Iam Mme. 
Koluchy’s 
agent?” she 
answered. 
“Well, there is 
only one way of saving you! I tried 
yesterday to do what I could; you would 
not be warned. When I heard your voice, 
and that of your friend, in Mr. Lockhart’s 
dining-room this morning, my agitation 
was so great that I almost betrayed myself. 
On your behalf I have listened, and watched, 
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and acted the spy all day. You can scarcely 
realize what my awful position is. But, if 
you will not yield to my entreaties, I must 
tell you everything.” 

Just then, a friend whom I happened to 
know, and who lived at Yarmouth, came up, 
uttered an exclamation of astonishment, and 
drew me aside. He invited me to spend the 
night with him, but knowing that Lockhart 
expected me at Freshwater, I declined his 
invitation. I was glad of the interruption, 
and kept by his side until we reached the 
pier at Yarmouth. I then looked round 
for Miss Ward, but she had disappeared. 

I now hoped that I had escaped her 
altogether. I took a carriage and drove 
to the hotel at Freshwater, where I in- 
tended staying until Lockhart communi- 
cated with me. I knew the place well, 
having spent many a summer holiday 
there in my young days. The hotel was 
nearly empty, the season not having yet 
begun, and I found myself the only occupant 
of the coffee-room. I ordered a hasty meal, 
and was just beginning to eat when a lady 
dressed in black entered the room and sat 
down at a distant table. A waiter came up 
and asked if she wanted anything. She 
ordered a cup of coffee, which was presently 
brought to her. I do not think she touched 


it. I saw ber slowly stirring it with her tea- 
spoon; she raised her eyes and encountered 


She was Miss Ward. I perceived 
My dinner became 


mine. 
she had followed me. 
instantly distasteful. I took up a paper 
and pretended -to read. In a few moments 
a waiter brought me a note. I tore it open. 
It ran as follows :— 

“T am staying here at a big house called 
the Towers, where the work is to be done. 
Come up path by cliff towards the golf links. 
Will meet you there. We can talk alone and 
arrange our plans. This is a matter of life 
and death,” 

I thrust the note into my coat-pocket and, 
raising my eyes, saw that Miss Ward had left 
her seat and come up to my table. 

“You are to meet Mr. Lockhart on the 
path by the cliff towards the golf links ?” she 
said, in an interrogative voice. 

I made no reply. 

“Tf you go I shall go also,” she continued. 
“By so doing I put myself into the most 
deadly peril. Will not the thought of my 
danger influence you ?” 

“Tt is not necessary for you to go, and 
it is for me,” I replied. “Miss Ward, 
I cannot understand your motive, nor 
why you persist in harassing me as you are 


doing, but I can only act on my own judg- 
ment and as I think best. Leave me now to 
my fate, whatever it is. I have my work to 
do and must do it.” 

“Then it will be as I said,” she answered. 
“You are imperilling your life and mine, but 
I have spoken—I can add no more.” 

She left the room, closing the door after 
her. 

Making a great effort, I tried to banish her 
words and her strange persistency from my 
mind. I put on my hat and started off. I 
went down the lawn, crossed the little front 
parade, and began to ascend the pathway. I 
walked on for about half a mile, along the 
edge of the cliff, looking to right and left for 
Lockhart. My mind was torn with conflict- 
ing thoughts. Should I tell Lockhart about 
Miss Ward, or should I forbear? Was there 
by any possibility some truth in the wild 
words of this girl, who had followed me down 
to this lonely place on a quest of such 
evident peril? I had always prided myself 
on reading character well, and the straight 
glance of those dark and troubled eyes added 
now to my perplexity. She looked like one 
who was speaking the truth. Still, to believe 
her was impossible, for to believe her was to 
doubt Lockhart. 

I walked on, wondering that he had not 
yet put in an appearance. I was now close 
to the golf links. Suddenly I heard to my 
right, and not a long way off, the sharp cry of 
a woman. It came on the night breeze, 
once, twice, then there was no further sound. 
I rushed in the direction from which the cry 
had come, and the next moment stumbled 
up against Lockhart. He spoke in an eager 
voice-—there was a tremble in it. 

“ They have got me down here on some 
cock-and-bull idea of analyzing the water 
supply,” he exclaimed. 

“ But,” I interrupted, “did you not hear 
that cry, a woman in some sort of trouble— 
did you not hear it ?” 

“No, I can’t say I did,” he answered. 
“What is the matter with you, Head—you 
look quite overcome ?” 

“ There was a sound just beyond you as if 
a woman was in trouble,” I continued. “ She 
cried out twice; are you certain you did not 
hear her?” 

“Quite certain,” he replied. “But let 
us listen fora moment. If we hear it again, 
we must of course go to the rescue.” . 

We both stood still. The huge form of 
the bacteriologist was between me and the 
sea. Nota sound broke the stillness. The 
night was dark but quite calm, the moon had 
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not yet risen, only the distant roar of the 
waves came up to us as we listened. 

“You mistook the cry of one of the 
numerous sea-birds about here for that of 
a woman,” said Lockhart ; “ but, be it woman 
or not, I am afraid we have no time to attend 
to it any longer. Do you know that the 
tubes I brought with me have been stolen? 
but I was too clever for my foes, whoever they 
are. I suspected mischief, and threw the 
real culture away while we were crossing the 
Solent, and substituted plain broth in its 
stead. Now, what are we todo? This is a 
very ill-protected place, and I believe there 
is only one policeman.” 

“We must stay quiet until the morning,” I 
answered, “and then get help from Newport. 
With our evidence they have not the ghost of 
achance. But, Lockhart, I have something 
painful to tell you. Your secretary 7 

“Valentia Ward! What do you mean? 
Oh, don’t worry 
about her now— 
she is safe in 
London. We 
shall catch the 
whole gang by 
the first light, if 
we are wary.” 

We continued 
to walk on and 
to talk in low 
voices. Now 
and then I 
observed that 
Lockhart glanced 
behind him. It 
was evident to me 
that he was in a 
state of extreme 
nervous tension. 
As for me, I 
could not get 
that startled and 
anguished cry out 
of my ears. I 
wished now that 
I had insisted on 
making a more 
thorough search 
when I had first heard it. 

Suddenly, as we walked, I caught sight of 
a low shed in a hollow. It was partly sur- 
rounded by broken-down trees. 

“Let us make for that old golf-house,” 
said Lockhart. “It has been long unoccu- 
pied ; we shall be safe from any observation 
there, and can discuss our plans in quiet.” 

I instantly acquiesced. I had made up 
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my mind to tell Lockhart all about Miss 
Ward. I thought that I could do so best 
there. 

We entered the dark shadow of the trees, 
and as we did so I detected a light between 
the chinks in the walls. I started back. 

“Look!” I whispered, “the house is not 
unoccupied—they suspect us already. Let us 
go back.” 

“No time for that now,” he answered, 
hardly breathing the words, they were uttered 
so low ; “it is true there is someone there— 
someone you would like to meet.” 

Before I could move a step or utter a single 
cry he had flung me on the grass, his great 
hands clutched at my throat like a vice, and 
with all the weight of his huge body he knelt 
upon my chest and pinned me to the ground. 
The sudden violence of the attack, the awful 
conviction that Valentia Ward had indeed 
warned me of a terrible danger, and that I 








“HE PINNED ME TO THE GROUND.” 


myself was the duped victim of some hideous 
plot, completely stunned me and paralyzed 
resistance. The cruel hands crushed my 
throat and light swam before my eyes. I 
felt dimly, without comprehending it, that my 
last hour had come. The earth seemed to 
recede away, and I remembered no more. 
When I returned to consciousness I was 
lying on a rough deal table inside the shed. 
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I tried to move, but quickly discovered that 
I was both gagged and bound. By the dim 
light I could further see that I was sur- 
rounded by four men. They were all 
masked. Yes, at last I was in the clutch of 
the Brotherhood. As I watched, too stunned 
to realize all the awful meaning of the scene 
in which I found myself, another figure— 
also masked—slowly entered the room. It 
came forward and stood over me. My blood 
froze, for a pair of eyes of terrible power 
and Satanic beauty looked into mine. I had 
seen them before, and even through the 
disguise of the mask, I knew them. 
It was the voice of Mme. Koluchy herself 
that spoke. The words which now fell upon 
my ears I had heard from those same lips 
years ago in Naples. 

“ For a traitor to this Brotherhood there is 
but one penalty. Death!” 

Then followed clear and concise the words 
of the sentence. They were spoken in Italian, 
but the last words were English. 

“And neither earth nor sea shall hold his 
body, but it shall be rent asunder between 
them.” 

A dead silence followed the uttering of 
this sentence. Without a word, two of the 
men lifted me in their arms and carried me 
out. One of them I felt certain by his size 
and bulk must be Lockhart himself. 

The little procession moved slowly down 
the path to Compton Bay, just below. I now 
abandoned all hope. Mme. Koluchy had 
won, and I had lost. I had, indeed, been 
the victim of the cruellest and the most 
astute foe in the world. But Lockhart— 
Lockhart, whom I had trusted! His name 
was well known in the scientific world. All 
men sang his praises, for was he not by his 
recent discoveries one of. the benefactors of 
the race; and yet—and yet—my dizzy brain 
almost turned at the thought—he was in 
reality one of Madame’s own satellites,:a 
member of the Brotherhood of the Seven 
Kings. I saw, when too late, the whole 
deadly trap into which I had walked. The 
advertisement had been meant to arouse my 
attention. I had been inveigled down to 
Freshwater by means which only Mme. 
Koluchy could devise. Lockhart was my 
decoy. Why had I not listened to the words 
of the brave girl who had truly risked her 
life for me? That twice-repeated cry must 
have come from her lips. Without doubt, in 
trying to follow me she had_ been captured 
by our deadly enemy. Lockhart himself, 
in all probability, had done the deed. Had 
' not met’ him coming up the path in the 


direction from which the cry had sounded ? 
What ghastly doom was even now hanging 
over her head ? 

While my heart beat wildly in my ears, 
and my brain swam, and my eyes were dizzy, 
wild thoughts such as the above came and 
flashed before me. Then there came a dizzy 
moment when all was blank, and then: again 
the cloud was lifted, and Madame’s sentence 
as she bent over me filled the entire horizon. 

“ Neither earth nor sea shall hold his body, 
but it shall be rent asunder between them,” 
she had said. Death awaited me beyond 
doubt, but I had yet to learn what a lingering 
death was to be mine. 

We reached the sands, and I perceived 
lying at anchor within half a mile of the shore 
a small steam yacht. So this was the way 
Madame and her satellites had come here. 
Doubtless, when they had sealed the doom of 
their victims, they would sail away and never 
return. But where was the girl? She was 
certainly not in the old golf-house ; what had 
they done with her? 

I was lifted into a boat. Four men took the 
oars,and Madame Koluchy, still wearing her 
mask, sat in the stern and steered. Were we 
going to the yacht? No. The men pulled 
the boat rapidly along, beneath the white chalk 
cliffs that towered above us. It was high tide, 
and the water rose in crested waves against 
the face of the cliffs. Suddenly we headed 
sharply round, and the men, shipping their 
oars, shot the boat beneath an overhanging 
lip into one of the chalk caverns that abound 
along the coast. I knew that I was entering 
my tomb. One of the oarsmen now lit a 
torch, and I at once saw something floating 
on the water, which looked like some heavy 
balks of timber lashed together to form a sort 
of raft. From the roof of the cave a chain 
was dangling. At the end of the chain was 
an iron circlet. 

Rapidly, and without a word, the ruffians 
seized me and placed me standing upright on 
the raft. They quickly lashed my feet to the 
heavy block of wood with a strong rope. 
Another man snapped the iron ring round 
my neck, and the next instant they had 
pushed the boat back out of the cave. As 
they did so, I distinctly heard Lockhart’s 
voice address Mme. Koluchy. 

“ The other boat is ready,” he said. 

“How long will it float?” 
Madame. 

“From two to three hours,” was the reply. 
“ We shall lash her to the bottom, and———” 

The boat turned the corner, and I lost the 
remainder of the sentence, For a moment 


asked 
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or two I thought of it, but the awful scene 
through which I had just passed confused 
my thoughts, and soon all feeling was con- 
centrated on my own awful position. 

My neck was fixed to the chain above, my 
feet to the timber in the sea below. The 
words of my terrible sentence burst upon me 
now with all their fiendish meaning. As the 
tide went down the whole weight of the raft 
would gradually drag my body from my head. 
The horror of such a fearful doom almost 
benumbed my faculties, and I stood as one 
already dead, being swayed up and down by 
the light swell that found its way into the 
cave. 

The moon rose presently, and its pale 
beams struck across my dungeon with a 
weird light. The moon that ruled the tide 
was to be a witness of her own work that 
night. I wondered vaguely how long I had 
to live ; but Lockhart must have given me 
a violent blow when he felled me to the 
ground, and I was still more or less 
stunned. Gradually, however, the cool air 
which blew into the cave revived me, and 
I was able more thoroughly to realize the 
position. I now perceived that the chain 
had at least two feet of slack. Thus the 
Brotherhood had arranged to prolong my 
tortures. Was there the most remote possi- 
bility of escape? I laughed to myself, a 
horrible laugh, as the hopelessness of the 
whole thing rushed over me. And yet there 
was a mad, passionate desire to make up to 
Miss Ward for my want of faith in her, which 
brought sudden fire to my heart and awoke 
each intellectual faculty to its fullest. She 
also was doomed. In what way and how, I 
had but the vaguest idea; but that her 
death was certain, I felt sure. If I could 
escape myself I might yet save her. To 
rescue her now seemed to be the one 
important thing left to me in the world. 
I could only manage it by setting myself 
free. My hands were lashed behind me, but 
not, I noticed, very tightly. This was, my 
conquerors knew, unnecessary, for even with 
them free I could neither, on account of the 
ring of iron which held my neck, bend down 
sufficiently far to release my feet, nor drag 
myself up by the chain, as my feet were 
secured to the raft, and the effort would be 
too tremendous—I should soon have to let go. 
I determined, however, to free my hands if I 
could, and at last, with great pain and diffi- 
culty, worked off the cords that bound my 
wrists. I then instantly removed the gag 
from my lips, and felt a momentary sense of 
freedom. I stretched out my hands im- 


potently. Could they not in some way help 
me ? 

My long scientific training enabled me 
now to think clearly and consecutively. The 
knowledge that on my life another in all 
probability depended spurred each endeavour 
to the highest point. This much at least was 
obvious. I could not stop the tide, nor release 
the iron ring from my neck, nor free my feet 
from the raft; but there was one thing just 
possible. Could it by any means be done? 
I grew cold with excitement as the thought 
struck me. Could I by any known means con- 
nect the raft with the slack of the chain above 
my head, and so let this connection, instead 
of my body, take the strain as the tide sank ? 
If I could manage this, it might give time for 
possible relief to come. Surely it seemed a 
hopeless task, for I could not reach down my 
hands to the raft. But still, I determined to 
make the effort, herculean though it was. It 
would at any rate be better than the inaction 
of slowly waiting my doom. Each second 
the tide was sinking—each second therefore 
would render my task harder, as it would 
diminish the slack of the chain. 

I rapidly unbuckled the strong leather belt 
from my waist, and tried to stoop down 
sufficiently far to slip the end of the belt 
underneath the ropes that bound my feet. 
It was useless. At my utmost stretch I could 
not reach the ropes. But, stay, if only a big 
swell would come, I might just slip the belt 
through the rope. I crouched as low as I 
could, waiting and ready. The precious time 
sped on. Suddenly I felt the raft dip deeply. 
I rose up to save my neck, and as the next 
wave lifted the raft high I crouched quickly 
down again, and just managed to slip the 
strap under the rope and through the buckle 
before the swell subsided. It was touch and 
go, but I had done it. 

To connect the belt to the chain above my 
head was the next thing to try. I had still 
the cord that had bound my hands. One 
end of this I now lashed securely to the slack 
of the chain, but when I had done so I found 
that it was not quite long enough to reach 
the belt. I tore my strong silk scarf 
from my neck and fastened it to the 
cord, and thus managed at last to bind 
cord and belt together. As I looked 
at the extraordinary rope which I had made 
for my deliverance my hope sank within me, 
for I felt certain that it was far too flimsy. 
The strain on it would become greater and 
greater each moment as the weight of the 
raft was thrown upon it. I seized the chain 
above my head with my hands, but I knew 














well that directly the connection gave way I 
should not be able to bear the strain on my 
arms for more than a moment, and when I 
released them I should be instantly strangled. 

The terrible time dragged on, and the tide 
sank steadily lower and lower. I saw the 
silk scarf stretch, and could hear the belt 
below ereaking with the weight at each fall 
of the swell. In a few seconds I knew it 
must go, and then all would be over. I 
closed my eyes. My hour had come. 
Madame had indeed won, and I had lost. 
But what was that? What had happened ? 

There was a loud crack, and I was sprawl- 
ing on the raft. One glance showed me 
what had taken place. The iron ring in the 
rock, which would have been amply strong 
enough to bear the strain of strangling me, 
had yielded to the combined weight of 
myself and the raft, which had been half 
drawn out of the water. The ring had been 
suddenly torn from the rock. It was indeed 
a miraculous deliverance, for I did not 
believe the extempore rope would 
have held another second. Yes, 
the worst danger was over, but 
I was still in an’ evil plight. I 
quickly unlashed my feet, and 
then, with the ring of iron round 
my neck and the chain attached, 
sprang on to a projecting ledge 
of rock at the mouth of the cave. 
I saw to my joy that the fall of 
the tide was now on my side, for 
it had left me a means of regain- 
ing the sandy bay, 

Plunging and stumbling, some- 
times neck deep in water, I at 
last reached the sands and fell 
down, trembling with exhaustion. 

A dark bank of clouds had 
crept up and blotted out the 
moon. I struggled to my feet 
and looked out to sea. Where 
was Miss Ward? To goto her 
rescue now was my first and only 
duty. I gathered the long chain 
in my hand, and ran up the 
winding pathway to the summit 
of the cliff. My intention was to 
make my way with all possible 
speed across the Downs to Fresh- 
water. I had gone about two 
hundred yards on the top of the 
cliff when I saw a man coming 
to meet me. I hurried up to 
him, and saw to my joy that 
he was one of the cvastguards. 


I quickly told him my story, 
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pointing as I spoke to my dripping clothes 
and to the chain about my. neck. 

The man was aghast, and stared at me 
with absolute amazement and horror. 

“Well, sir,” he replied, “and you think 
the young lady is in a similar plight ?” 

I told him what I had overheard Mme. 
Koluchy and Lockhart say. 

“ Then they have put her in a boat and 
allowed her to drift with the tide,” said the 
man. “The tide is running out, and what 
wind there is is from the east. I have been 
a coastguard here for more than twenty years, 
but I’m blessed if ever I heard such a tale as 
this before.” 

“We must save her,” I said. ‘“ What is 
the quickest way in which we can get a boat? 
If anything is to be done, there is not a 
moment to lose.” 

The man considered fora moment, without 
speaking. 

“There’s a gent down here for the 
summer,” he said. “His name is Captain 


“aT THE BOTTOM OF THE BOAT WAS THE MOTIONLESS FORM 
OF A WOMAN.” 
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Oldham, and there’s his yacht lying out 
yonder in the bay. Maybe he would let her 
go out again for such a thing as this. It’s no 
use trying with a rowing boat. Captain 
Oldham has got a search-light on board, 
too.” 

“Ts he on the yacht now ?” I asked. 

“ Yes, sir ; he’s sleeping on board to-night, 
for he has only just come in from a cruise. 
The luck is on your side now.” 

“ The very thing!” I cried. “ Don’t let us 
lose a single moment.” 

We ran down the road to the bay, and a 
few moments later my new friend and I were 
pulling rapidly out to Captain Oldham’s 
yacht. 

As we approached my companion hailed 
the man on watch, and the owner himself 
appeared as we scrambled up the ladder. 

In the presence of the coastguard, I 
repeated my extraordinary story. The 
emphasis of my words, and the iron ring 
round my neck, carried conviction. 

“And the girl risked her life for you?” 
said the old seaman, his eyes almost start- 
ing from his head, in his excitement. 

“That she did,” I replied, “and I 
treated her brutally—I refused to believe 
in her.” 

“And you have good cause to think 
they set her adrift in a leaky boat?” 

“T fear so, and I want to search these 
waters without an instant’s delay.” 

“It shall be done,” he cried. “ My God! 
I never heard of such devilish cruelty.” 

He turned, and shouted his orders to the 
astonished engineer and crew. All possible 
haste was made, and I tried to control my 
own growing impatience in getting the search- 
light ready. I saw, with satisfaction, that it 
was one of the latest Admiralty pattern, such 
as the steamers use in the Suez Canal. 
There was a powerful arc-light supplied from 
an accumulator. The moon had sunk and 
it was quite dark’ now, but with this light, 
not a speck on the sea would escape us 
within a radius of a mile. 

I went forward, holding the light in its pro- 
jecting apparatus, and in about ten minutes 
we’ were steaming out to sea. Regulating 
the apparatus with the hand-gear, I began 

to play the great light to and fro in front of 
us. Two of the crew stood beside me 
sharply on the look-out. We had already 


passed the Needles, but still there was nothing 
to be seen. 


Captain Oldham was at the 








wheel, and he now turned the yacht’s head 
more determinedly out to sea. Mile after 
mile we went, without success. A hopeless 
despair began to creep over me. If that girl 
died, I felt that I could never hold up my 
head again. Suddenly one of the men 
beside me sang out :— 

“Skiff on the port beam, sir. 
starboard !” 

The engine bell rang to “full speed,” and 
in a short time I saw that we were quickly 
bearing down on what appeared to be an 
empty boat, aimlessly drifting with its gunwale 
nearly down to the water-line. What did it 
mean? Was the girl really in the boat? 
Were we in time to save her? 

The yacht stopped, a boat was lowered, 
and the coastguard and I and two of the men 
pulled for all we were worth towards her. 

Lying at the bottom of the boat was the 
motionless form of a woman. Her head was 
just above water, her eyes were shut; she 
looked like one dead. One glance at her 
face was sufficient to show me who she was. 
Was I in time to save her? 

We quickly released the thongs which 
bound the poor girl, and lifted her into our 
boat. From there we brought her quickly 
to the yacht. 

“Take the boat in tow,” I cried to one of 
the men ; “we may get some evidence from 
her that will help us.” 

This was quickly done, and we were soon 
steaming back to Freshwater Bay. 

Alas! however, my worst fears were con- 
firmed. I was too late. All that was possible 
was done, but Valentia Ward never recovered. 
The shock and exposure had killed her. 
Thus my efforts on her behalf had proved 
unavailing. She had risked and lost her life 
for mine. 

I telegraphed to Dufrayer early on the 
following morning, and he arrived at Fresh- 
water at noon. To him I told my extra- 
ordinary and awful adventure. 

One of our first cares was to examine the 
boat. We then perceived what Madame’s 
fiendish cruelty really meant. A hole had 
been made in the bottom in such a way that 
the boat would take several hours to sink. 
Thus Vaientia was also to be the victim 
of a lingering death. The name of the yacht 
to which the boat belonged had been care- 
fully scraped off the side, thus obliterating 
any chance of obtaining evidence against 
Madame. 


Hard a 








lllustrated Interviews. 
LIX. — MISS MARIE CORELLI. 


By ARTHUR H. LAWRENCE. 
Illustrated by Photographs specially taken for this article. 
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I culls that, for one aa 

reason above all others, I 
could wish that it may be read by every one 
of the hundreds 
of thousands 
who form her 
great reading 
public all the 
world over, and 
who, like myself, 
have felt in- 
debted to her for 
so many happy 
hours by reason 
of the brilliancy 
and magic power 
of her work. 

It is a perfectly 
natural thing that 
those of us who 
are interested in 
any fine work 
should feel an 
ever-increasing 
interest in the 
personality of the 
worker, and it 
was on this basis, 
and on no other, 
that, after receiv- 
ing a very courte- 
ously worded 
refusal, I ven- 
tured to urge my 
request on the 
gifted authoress. 
The fame which 
Miss Marie 
Corelli has 
earned has been 
entirely gained 
by the public 
recognition of 
her work. If, at 
any time, the 
“advertisement ” 
of reviews, paragraphs, interviews, and 
the like could have been of the slightest 
assistance to her, that time has long since 
gone by; and while I feel that this 


statement applies in no less degree to this 
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article, I confess that I am animated by the 
hope—and this is the “special reason” to 
which I have already alluded—that it will be 
possible for me to do something to negative 
the extraordinary caricatures of the charming 
novelist which so many of my “ friends” on 
the Press have so industriously circulated. 

Prior to the 
publication of 
this “interview,” 
one or two bio- 
graphical articles 
concerning Miss 
Marie Corelli 
have been written 
by those who 
have met her, 
and countless 
other articles 
have been written 
by those who 
have known 
nothing about 
her, a statement 
which also ap- 
plies to those 
who have written 
innumerable 
paragraphs eman- 
ating fromcertain 
journalists, who 
have made up in 
rudeness and 
vulgarity for what 
has been lacking 
in knowledge and 
wit. I have read 
the criticisms—- 
and have been 
the personal re- 
cipient of verbal 
criticisms — of 
her work by pro- 
fessional critics, 
whose main 
qualification has 
confessedly been 
that they have 
carefully ab- 
stained from 
reading the work which they have pretended 
to criticise. 

I shall feel happy indeed with the count- 
less pleasant memories which are associated 
with my visit to the country retreat of Miss 
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Marie Corelli, and the many long conversa- 
tions which I had with her there, if I am 
able to ._pats on—in some measure — the 
impression which. I have received of her 
magnetic charm, rare strength of character, 
her refreshing sweetness of manner, and, not 
least, the intense womanliness which indeed 
one might have anticipated —but for our 
friends on the Press:-—as pertaining to the 
personality of one whose work tends to show 
forth these qualities, and which, added to her 
genius, have made her, as she is, the best 
read and most popular novelist of the day. 

I have described Woodhall Spa in Lincoln- 
shire as Miss Marie Corelli’s country retreat. 
It may not be generally known—I have not 
seen it mentioned—that the novelist is giving 
up her town house in Longridge Road, and 
that the house which she has occupied 
for the past nine or ten years will know her 
no more; and, indeed, for some time Miss 
Corelli has regarded her suite of rooms in 
the Royal Hotel, Woodhall Spa, as a home. 

It was at the beginning of the year that 
Miss Corelli underwent an operation—of a 
similar nature to that endured by Sarah 
Bernhardt—but at the hands of an exceed- 
ingly clever lady-doctor, Dr. Mary Scharlieb ; 
and though Miss Marie Corelli was veritably 
at “death’s door,” as the phrase has it, 
the period of her convalescence at Brighton 
coincided, I noticed, with some particularly 
virulent attacks in the Press on the part of 
the exceedingly gallant jesters to whom I have 
already alluded ; and when, in the early stage 
of her recovery, Miss Corelli objected to 
the suggestion that bulletins should be issued 
by way of relieving the trouble caused by the 
interminable calling of innumerable kindly 
inquirers, one of her doctors, Dr. Frampton, 
very truly remarked that his patient “could not 
even own to illness without being accused of 
self-advertisement.” Happily, however, Miss 
Corelli has now completely recovered, and 
at the time of my visit—the first week in May 

I was delighted to find her in the best of 
health and good spirits, a quintessence, if I 
may say so, of the sunshine about her. 

Miss Corelli’s birthday is on the first of 
May, and no interviewer could have been 
given a more auspicious time for his visit. 
Springtime, and his fair hostess—whom 
he had heard described as a “ termagant,” 
and I know not what else—sweetness itself. 
Moreover, to be prosaic, I had so arranged 
my arrival that I was in good, time 
for afternoon tea—and the Scotch express 
is rarely, if ever, unpunctual!—and though 
if I were a great descriptive writer, and 


had the happy knack which mainly 
pertains, I believe, to the lady journalist, of 
describing costumes and surroundings with 
inherent ease and good taste, I might be 
tempted to enlarge on “my first impression ” 
of Miss Marie Corelli as she received me in 
her pretty drawing-room, I must content 
myself with the remembrance, and the mere 
statement, that I felt a sense of relief—if I 
may boldly say so—that here was no dis- 
illusionment: quite the reverse; and though 
I had not paid much attention to the 
quaint “descriptions” of those whom I 
knew had not met her, I certainly wish 
I had the ability to describe, what I 
should certainly like to describe — the 
vivacity, the personal charm and sincerity, 
the real feminine grace of her every 
movement, all too rare a charm, I think, 
nowadays. A more definite description 
than this may, perhaps, be gained infer- 
entially throughout the article. 

The accompanying illustrations may, per- 
haps, be explained at this point as furnishing 
the scene of the many walks and talks which 
I was subsequently privileged to have with the 
charming novelist. First, a view of the Royal 
Hotel itself ; of the study, in which so many 

to me—pleasant conversations took place ; 
then one of the novelist’s favourite walks, and 
the wondrously pleasant ‘“ Winter Garden,” 
which furnished so good an opportunity for 
a further talk after dinner. The inscriptions 
below all these illustrations are facsimiled 
from Miss Corelli’s own handwriting. 

It was in one of the Winter Garden lounges 
that, at my request, Miss Corelli permitted 
herself to be photographed one morning, 
in the brightest of weather, which prevailed 
throughout the time of my stay at Woodhall 
Spa. This most interesting portrait is the 
one which has been reproduced on the first 
page of this article. 

Her own rooms all face the beautiful woods, 
which she can enter at once by merely cross- 
ing the road. Beyond the woods, as Miss 
Corelli told me—and I was soon enabled to 
verify the fact for myself—“ are miles and 
miles of heather-covered moorland, over 
which blow the invigorating airs, impregnated 
with iodine, which make Woodhall Spa such 
an admirable retreat for those whose nerves 
are racked by the worry and fret of town life, 
and who need ‘bracing up’ to renew the 
fight once more.” 

The Winter Garden, a corner of which is 
depicted in the first illustration, from a photo- 
graph taken for me by Miss Corelli’s friend, 
Miss Bertha Vyver, is a thousand yards square, 
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wherein tall palms and flowering camellias 
flourish, and even grapes grow ; and here the 
novelist is very fond of strolling about, and 
may be seen sometimes with a very charming 
little girl clinging to her arm, “ Ida,” the 
small, pretty daughter of the proprietor of the 
Royal Hotel, Mr. Came, who built the place, 
and who is well known for his taste and 
cleverness as an architect, being formerly the 
favourite pupil of the late Sir Digby Wyatt. 

In the Winter Garden a band piays during 
the fadb/e-d’héte dinner, and on two days 
of the week there is a dance for the 
residents and for all the visitors who care 
to join in. 


walks which Miss Corelli showed me brought 
us to the golfing ground, which is within a 
short distance of the hotel, to say nothing of 
the smoothest tennis-courts imaginable, 
croquet ground, and so forth ; but one thing 
I must not omit to mention. My friends 
need not wander farther than Woodhall to 
hear the nightingale. Night and morning, 
and, in fact, during the better part of the 
day, the nightingales vied with each other, 
each trying to out-sing the other, hoping to 
win the affection of the lady-nightingale whom 
they were serenading. 

“T determined,” Miss Marie Corelli told 





I was interested 
to find Miss Corelli 
very enthusiastic 
also concerning the 
‘*Horncastle 
Amateur Orches- 
tral Band,” more 
especially as the 
keenness of her 
critical musical 
instinct is well 
known, largely due 
to the fact that 
she was educated 
for the musical 
profession, and 
had intendedgoing 
to Leipsic to com- 
plete her education 
in music when the 
writing of “ The 
Romance of Two Worlds” proved the turn- 
ing-point of her career. 

“I wish,” she remarked to me, “ that they 
could get such good players in some of our 
London theatres. These Horncastle men 
all love music, and play for the love of it; and 
it is quite absurd to think that the Germans 
are the only people who can be taught 
to play and sing in parts. The English are 
quite as musical—they only want someone to 
‘lead,’ and a little encouragement. They 
play here in perfect time and tune, with verve 
and fire and feeling, and are a standing proof 
of denial against that oft-repeated parrot cry, 
‘The wa-musical English !’ 

“One reason that I am so fond of Wood- 
hall is that it is as yet an unspoilt place— 
fresh and sweet and restful ; and, then, I have 
such a charming abode at the Royal. It 
is the only hotel I have ever been able to 
work in, with the one exception of King’s, at 
Brighton.” 

I might be tempted to add that one of the 
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me, “that if I lived through my serious illness 
this winter, to be at the Royal for my birth- 
day, the first of May—and I am glad that my 
hopes were fulfilled. On May morning I 
opened my window here to see the bright 
sunshine, and to hear all the birds singing, 
and the first call of the cuckoo! My friends 
filled my rooms with flowers—so you see the 
whole business was quite a spring festival !” 
Here the reader may imagine that tea was 
quite ended, and that I disappeared from the 
Villa Daheim to dress for dinner; but as I 
kept no diary (and if I had, it would have 
recorded nothing which is not well 
remembered), I need only say that it can be 
understood that in subsequent conversations 
many points came up for discussion, in no 
precise order, perhaps, for it would be an 
unhappy chat which could go along on pre- 
conceived lines ; but whether or no Miss 
Corelli ever cares to have the presence of an 
interviewer inflicted upon her again, I ought 
to explain that the following inquiries were 
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somewhat rather more colloquially rendered, 
and occurred at intervals on different occa- 
sions. One could not have the hardihood to 
inflict such an inquisitional process at one 
sitting. 

“My favourite amusement? Music, I 
think. It is the most impersonal of recrea- 
tions. But for me it must be music in the 
open air, on the water, or in a quiet room. 
I do not like concerts, or large musical 
assemblies of any kind. The unexpected in 
music is music’s greatest charm. I cannot 
bear to sit with a row of people in stalls, as 
if we were all sheep in pens, while we are 
waiting for the appearance of some gentle- 
man in a white tie and tail-coat, who assures 
us that he is a ‘Friar of Orders Grey’; ora 
lady in a low evening dress, who works her 
whole body and her whole song steadily 
towards the top note, and rests upon it with 
a thrilling scream. I do not call this sort of 
thing music at all. In fact, I dislike the 
trouble of concert-going as much as I dislike 
the bother and invariable disappointment of 
theatre-going.” 

“Then you find theatre-going disappoint- 
ing?” 

“Most assuredly. It is not as if we had 
any great actors worth seeing. They are all 
mediocre. Irving is an artistic student of 
things dramatic and poetic, but he is not a 
great histrion. Ellen Terry is nothing but a 
very graceful ‘comédienne.’ Forbes Robert- 
son is, I suppose, our greatest rising actor, 
and I admire his voice and perfect elocution. 
But he never rouses me to the least emotion 
or enthusiasm. 

“ Do you really think,” Miss Marie Corelli 
continued, “that there is anyone on the 
stage worth going out to see on a cold night, 
for instance, when your own room, with its 
blazing fire and cosy chairs, invites you to 
remain and read books full of beautiful 
thoughts and classic wisdom? I would 
rather stay at home with Camille Flammarion’s 
latest volumes, or Clifford Harrison’s admir- 
able ‘ Notes on the Margin’ essays, than see 
the most famous mime that ever pretended 
to be what he is not, aided by grease-paint 
and footlight-glare.” 

“So, then, I take it that you don’t believe 
in acting as an art?” 

“ Do you call it an art? Well, I suppose 
it is, but you must own that it is on the 
lowest rung of the ladder. Even monkeys 
mimic men, and that is just all that actors 
do. ‘The more they mimic, the cleverer the 
monkeys are. I like the real, true men ; the 
imitations are irritating ! ” 


“And amongst modern writers, who are 
your favourite authors ? ” 

“T have no particular favourites ; I find 
something good or charming in all of them. 
Of course, none of us can attain to the magic 
utterance of grand old Sir Walter Scott, and 
my beloved Charles Dickens, whose books 
never fail to cheer me in all my ‘ dark 
hours’; but I do not, like the professional 
critic, hunt for faults in my contemporaries 
—I prefer to find good qualities. I like 
Rudyard Kipling’s short stories, but I don’t 
think the name of ‘poet’ can justly apply to 
him, not yet, at any rate, and not as long 
as he writes what he must know, in his own 
mind, is mere jingle-verse ; but two of his 
stanzas I carry always in my memory, and I 
heartily wish he would enunciate more of 
such splendid speech :— 

When Farth’s last picture is painted andthe tubes 
are twisted and dried, 

When the oldest colours have faded, and the youngest 
critic has died, 

We shall rest, ar.d, faith, we shall need it—lie down 
for an zon or two, 

Till the Master of all Good Workmen shall put us to 
work anew ! 

And only the Master shall praise us, and only the 
Master shall blame ; 

And no one shall work for money, and no one shall 
work for fame— 

But each for the joy of the working, ard each, in his 
separate Star, 

Shall draw the Thing as he sees It for the God of 
Things as They Are ! 


“The joy of the working,” Miss Corelli 
added, “yes, that is the only true joy in 
the profession of literature !” 

“Your fight with the critics has passed 
into a proverb,” I remarked to Miss Corelli, 
one day ; “how did it begin ?” 

“They began it,” replied Miss Corelli, 


with a smile. “They threw the first stone— 
had they not done so, I should not have 
required to defend myself. When I first started 
on my career, with the still popular ‘ Romance 
of Two Worlds,’ I had an unbounded faith 
in the generosity and conscientiousness of 
literary people who had already made their 
mark, and who could therefore afford to heip 
others up the hill. That faith was quickly 
destroyed. Without even troubling to read 
what I had written, they ‘went’ for me, as 
the phrase goes, and, resenting the deliberate 
injustice of the attack, I ‘went’ for them in 
return. I know it is considered much. more 
‘womanly’ to sit down lamb-like and take all 
the kicks and blows with the meekness of a 
patient Grizel. And in certain parts of the 
world you may still see carts drawn by a 
woman and an ox yoked together, while the 
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man-driver sits aloft and curls his whip round 
with a stinging blow on woman and ox 
equally. This is just the sort of attitude 
some men assume towards women in art. I 
do not speak for myself alone—I speak for 
all my sex. 

“* According to certain preconceived mascu- 
line notions of ‘pure womanliness’—one 
ought to be quite glad and thankful to be 
kicked and whipped by the ‘nobler’ sex. 
But then, you see, I do not feel that way, and 
I do not admire the lethargic character of 
‘patient Grizel.’ And so, being attacked, 
I defended myself. And it seems I won. 
At any rate, the enemies I have now are of so 
slight and trumpery a character, and have so 
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‘* will therefore obtain it (should they wish to do 
**so) in the usual way with the rest of the public, 
‘*i.e., through the booksellers and libraries.” 


The recollection of this notice, and the 
way in which this proceeding put to the test, 
and, to my mind, largely displayed the artifici- 
ality, of the “advertisement” which “ reviews ” 
are supposed to give to a book, and the 
characteristic courage of the proceeding, came 
back to me very forcibly as I strolled through 
the woods with the charming novelist one 
bright, sunshiny morning ; and as that par- 
ticular book has been a greater success than 
perhaps any other book of our time, I thought 
of the mighty reviewers whose dignity had 
been considerably hurt by this action, ard 
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little power to injure me, that it is not worth 
while drawing sword against them. But, I 
repeat, had they not begun the contest, it 
would never have taken place at all. As it 
is, I am glad of the fight—it has done me 
good ; and it has also enlightened the public 
as to the manner of the critics’ methods. The 
public is always the umpire, you know, and 
it has certainly so far decided in my favour.” 

It will be remembered as of comparatively 
recent date that the Author v. Reviewer 
question, to which Miss Corelli alluded, was 
brought to a head by the following notice 
which was printed on every copy published 
of “ The Sorrows of Satan ” :— 


**SpeciaL Noticr.—No copies of this book 
** are sent out for review. Members of the Press 


contrasted the imaginary picture which was 
drawn of a woman who could safeguard 
herself in this way and the actual 
woman before me, slight in figure, so 
prettily dressed, and the pretty dress so 
gracefully worn ; the soft, golden-brown hair 
clustering over the forehead of the fair woman 
who is dainty and pretty without loss of 
dignity and womanly strength—the contrast 
was so piquant that I could not repress, and 
had no occasion to repress, a smile, as I made 
some inquiries upon this point, and Miss 
Corelli replied :— 

“Oh, yes, that’s all over now. My books 
will never be sent out for review again,” she 
added, cheerfully, and without the slightest 
tinge of bitterness. 
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“You see, by not sending the book out for 
review, I simplified matters very much. The 
critics gave sufficient evidence of the fact 
that they had not read my previous book, 
‘ Barabbas,’ and so for the future I save them 
any further trouble, and my publishers a 
good deal of expense.” 

“And which books do your public like 
most?” 

“ * Barabbas,’ which was supposed to be 
reviewed, and ‘ The Sorrows of Satan,’ which 
was not sent out for review, have been the 
most popular. Over a hundred thousand 
copies have been sold of each—there is but 
a very slight difference in the sale of the 
two books, and, of course, they are still 
selling.” 

“ Are you personally acquainted with any 
of your contemporaries in literature ? ” 

“No. I have had letters on matters of 
business from Sir Walter Besant and others, 
but I have never met any of them. Lord 
Tennyson was the only great man who ever 
encouraged me in my work, and this he did 
by a personal letter of praise shortly before 
he died. I suppose, however, that I may 
cail Mr. Clifford Harrison a ‘contemporary 
in literature,’ for he isa most charming writer, 


although his literary work is, as yet, not suffi- 


ciently known to the public. He is certainly 
one of my kindest friends. Mr. Stead is 
answerable for the absurd rumour that I 
depicted myself as ‘Mavis Clare,’ in ‘The 
Sorrows of Satan,’ a mistake which he after- 
wards withdrew, with an apology ‘ for that and 
every other injustice’ he had done me. Mr. 
David Christie Murray has, more recently, 
taken up Mr. Stead’s error, and, I hear, has 
‘gone’ for me in one of his papers, or series 
of articles, or something, entitled ‘ My 
Contemporaries in Fiction.’ Oddly enough, 
I never knew he was a ‘contemporary’ at 
all, until he thus announced it. I have 
never read anything he has written, so I 
cannot presume to judge him; but I would 
certainly never state that I considered he 
had depicted himself as the hero of one of 
his own stories, unless I knew him personally 
and intimately, and had some right to com- 
prehend his characteristics.” 

It was the sight of the huge “ post” which 
was brought into the drawing-room one 
afternoon for Miss Marie Corelli, together 
with the fact, which I was permitted to dis- 
cover, that a considerable part of her corre- 
spondence is from entire strangers, which 
prompted my question: “A great many 
people write to you about your books, do 
they not?” 


“Don’t speak of it! You have no idea 
what a mass of strange letters reaches me 
from all parts of the world; it is quite a 
business to get them answered; in fact, 
some are never answered at all. The 
desperate love-letters from amorous swains 
—entirely unknown to me, of course—go 
into the fire at once.” 

One such epistle at least had come by 
that post, and I glanced through it 
before it met with its well-merited oblivion. 
I found it was from an officer on one 
of the big liners, and after the startling 
adjuration, “My darling sweet Marie,” it 
began with a reproach for his first letter 
having met with no answer, and was 
couched in a magnificently emotional strain 
throughout ! 

“Then there are the people who tell me 
the whole history of their lives in several 
sheets of closely-written and crossed letter- 
paper, and they ask my advice as to how to 
go on—these are very difficult to deal with. 
Then come the would-be translators of my 
books, the would-be dramatists, and the 
autograph-hunters. Their name is legion ; 
nothing daunts them. They leave their 
books at my door—when I’m in town—with 
the statement that they will ‘call again ’—in 
the coolest manner, and they do their utmost 
to make me devote the rest of my life to the 
monotonous business of merely signing my 
name ! 

“Then there are the anonymous letter- 
writers, a large class by themselves, and whose 
efforts are generally limited to abusing either 
myself or my friends. Some of these assure 
me that they are sorry for me, that Iam going 
straight to perdition, and that if I will only 
read a tract entitled ‘Stop on the Way,’ or 
words to that effect, I may yet manage to 
reach Heaven, as it were, by the skin of my 
teeth. ‘ Let me implore you,’ says one feeling 
correspondent, ‘to reconsider your position in 
the spirit of I. Timothy’! Then I occa- 
sionally get anonymous communications 
abusing my respective publishers, and 
I can never take a_ holiday  with- 
out receiving something in the way of an 
epistolary condemnation for daring to rest 
and amuse myself. When I took Killiecrankie 
Cottage for a summer season in Scotland, I 
used to get letters from complete strangers, 
asking me—in fact, almost commanding me 
—to send them grouse and salmon by the 
next train! And quite recently, I have had 
a letter all the way from Cape Colony, calmly 
demanding a violin. Here it is,” and Miss 
Corelli showed me the following ingenuous 
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appeal. Of course, I omit the name and 
address :— 

Dear Miss CoRELLI,—Please send me one of your 
old violins. I want so much, and my mother cannot 
afford to buy one. I saw ina book a picture of one 
of your rooms, and init I saw a beautiful violin and 
harp, so I thought I would ask you for one. Please 
don’t be cross. 

“ But, of course,” Miss Corelli continued, 
“there is the other side of the question: the 
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It is from a young man about to enter 
the Church of England ministry, and in the 
course of his letter he writes: “When I 
think that I am but a unit among the millions, 
living and yet unborn, to whom your words 
are, and will be, the breath of life, I thank 
my Maker that, amid the sin of the world, 
one should be raised up to point us back to 
God ; one should be granted courage and 
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wisdom to say, and say with no uncertain 
voice, those things which are true, and noble, 


beautiful, helpful, gracious letters I receive 
from people, who are good enough to say 
they have derived comfort from what I write. 
From hard-working miners in Texas, from 
Army and Navy men, from hospital nurses, 
from little children even (who sympathize 
with Lionel and Jessamine in ‘The Mighty 
Atom ’), come all sorts of loving and kindly 
greetings for which I am deeply grateful.” 
Everyone acquainted with Miss Marie 
Corelli’s work is well aware of the moral 
purpose which it inculcates, the anti-pruriency, 
anti-sensualism, and, not least, anti-scepticism 
which she enforces so powerfully. In this 
regard I thought one of the letters which 
Miss Corelli showed me exceedingly interest- 
ing, but when the novelist acceded to my 
request that I might publish a sentence or 
two of it, she said, laughingly, “ But I warn 
you that people will say I wrote it myself” ; 
but I think I may risk this kind imputation. 


and right. That you suffer many things 
because you dare to do so is commonly 
reported, and doubtless truthfully, since 
the proclamation of righteousness is ever a 
brier-strewn pathway ; but some day all men 
shall bless your name and call you good.” 

“Perhaps the most interesting part of my 
correspondence,” Miss Corelli exclaimed, 
“comes from India. Numbers of the native 
Indian Princes and Rajahs are in constant 
communication with me, and appear to be 
very much affected by, and interested in, 
‘Barabbas,’ which has been translated into 
Hindustani. 

“Nothing amuses me more than to find 
some angry, non-successful man abusing me 
in the Press, and telling the public that I 
only appeal, in my books, to readers in 
‘Camberwell and Brixton’! It is very 
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funny, indeed ; but the public know pretty 
well how to take such statements. Of 
course, Camberwell and Brixton must be in- 
cluded in the London radius; and I believe 
the Prince of Wales, who has always been 
most kindly in his appreciation of my books, 
has property there! But I venture to 
think I may count thousands of friends 
in America, Australia, and, indeed, wherever 
the English language is spoken; and the 
Continental peoples pay me the compliment 
of constantly translating all my novels into 
their different languages. ‘The Mighty 
Atom,’ translated into Russian, has just been 
published under the auspices of the Holy 
Synod in Russia. I count among my ‘ Royal’ 
readers Queen Margherita of Italy, the 
Empress of Austria, and ‘Carmen Sylva,’ the 


Queen of Roumania, 
and I think it will 
hardly be said that 


these are unintelligent women !” 

I think the reader will agree with me that 
Miss Corelli is in no need of “ testimonials,” 
and so, with apologies to her, I quote a few 
words from another letter, before touching on 
another subject. “ Your books have afforded 
Her Majesty (the Empress of Austria) many 
hours of happiness and rest. She not only 
admires your talent and style of writing, but 
also your poetical imagination, with which 
your works overflow.” 

Miss Marie Corelli has certainly committed 
one great crime—she has attained popularity ! 
I imagine, however, that such letters as I 
have quoted are in themselves human docu- 
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ments which serve as some compensation for 
many of the inflictions—the persistence of 
the interviewer amongst them—which popu- 
larity may entail. 

When discussing with Miss Corelli the rare 
skill and ability of the lady-surgeon who 
attended her — Mary Scharlieb, M.D.and M.S., 
of Harley Street, whom Miss Corelli described 
as “one of the bravest and cleverest of 
women ”—I was interested to find that my 
hostess complained of the brusqueness 
prevalent in a section of the medical profes- 
sion. Miss Corelli gave me an instance :— 


“One very eminent gentleman said, when 
consulting with my step-brother as to the 
pros and cons of the question, ‘Once I get 
her into my surgical home I will be a match 
However, I 


for twenty Marie Corellis!’ 





preferred to trust my- 
self to a woman rival 
in his own profession, 
and my gratitude to Mrs. Scharlieb, not 


only for her brilliant skill, but for her 
tenderness, sympathy, and untiring care, will 
be a life-long tribute.” 

Finally, I asked Miss Corelli to tell me 
about her future work. 

“Nothing will be published this year,” 
Miss Corelli told me, “ not even an article. 
If all goes well, my next book will be pub- 
lished in the spring of next year. I began 
it just before my illness, and so far only 
seven chapters are written. Curiously enough, 
the last words I dictated to my secretary, 
before my i'lness, and which came at the end 
of the seventh chapter, ran: ‘ You will soon 
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REDUCED FAC-SIMILE OF A PAGE OF MISS MARIE CORELLI'S MS. 


be well.’ It was an unconscious prophecy. 
No, I won’t tell you the title of the new 
book ; even the publishers never know that 
until the typed MS. is in their hands, and all 
I can tell you about it is that it will be about 
the length of ‘ Barabbas’ and ‘The Sorrows 
of Satan,’ and I am afraid it will excite the 
clergy of all denominations a good deal.” 

Some further information which Miss 
Corelli gave me will be new to the public. 

“T have written a dramatic version of 
‘Barabbas,’ but I understand that the Lord 
Chamberlain takes exception to it on the 
score that it touches too closely on the 


Passion. But I need not tell you that the 
Vol. xvi.-—4, 


interest, so far as the characters are concerned, 
is purely secular, and the heroine, Judith, the 
sister of Judas Iscariot, is, of course, quite 
an imaginary character.” 

Miss Corelli told me that where the 
references made in it are not secular, they are 
wholly Scriptural, and anyone knowing Miss 
Corelli’s work will not need to be told that 
there is nothing in the play to hurt the most 
susceptible taste, so that I imagine that if any 
objection is entertained in censorial quarters 
it will be quickly withdrawn. Certainly the 
play, written in this case by the authoress 
of the book, would draw all London and the 
provinces, and it is greatly to be hoped that 
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no objection will be upheld against such a 
play, accentuated as such an opinion would 
be by the fact that, as against so noble a 
conception, so many plays of questionable 
taste are permitted to pass. No doubt any 
imaginary objection on the part of the censor 
will be soon swept away. 

It should be mentioned that Miss Corelli 
does all her work in the morning between 
ten and two. Pencil notes are made, to a 
large extent, out of doors, and in the course 
of one walk Miss Corelli showed me a rustic 
seat in a sunny corner of the pine woods 
which she regards as her out-of-door 
“sanctum,” and the manuscript of the books 
used to be written carefully by the authoress 
for the printer, as shown in one of the illus- 
trations ; but latterly the novelist has dictated 
the final draft to her secretary, who, after a 
copy has been submitted and corrected, 
proceeds to type-write the three copies 
required, one being retained by the novelist, 
and the other two finding their way into the 
hands of the English and American publishers 
respectively. 

Soon after my visit to Woodhall, the news 
came of Mr. Gladstone’s death, and when dis- 
cussing the personality of the great statesman 
at a subsequent visit, which I paid Miss 
Corelli during her short stay in town, I was 
exceedingly interested to find that, on two 
occasions, Mr. Gladstone called personally, 
and without previous notice,on Miss Marie 
Corelli, much to her surprise ; and while 
entertaining the veteran statesman at after- 
noon tea, during which he conversed with her 
on the subject of her work, she smilingly 
ventured to ask him, in the presence of one 
or two friends, why he had honoured her with 
a visit. The reply of the Grand Old Man 
was repeated to me by Miss Vyver, who was 
present on that occasion. “ Because,” said 
he, “I was curious to see for myself the 
personality of a young woman who could write 
so courageously and well, and in whose 
work I recognise a power working for good, 
and eminently calculated to sway the thoughts 
of the people. It is a wonderful gift you 
have—and I do not think you will abuse it. 
There is a magnetism in your pen which will 
influence many. Take care always to do 
your best, and never work ina hurry! Asa 
woman, you are pretty and good ; as a writer, 
be brave and true.” 

“Mr. G.” was all life and animation 
during his visit, which lasted nearly three 
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hours. The conversation touched on a very 
wide range of subjects, on all of which he 
displayed a wonderfully intimate knowledge, 
and everything he said evidently proved of 
the profoundest interest to Miss Marie Corelli, 
the value of his opinions being heightened 
by the characteristic earnestness with which 
his opinions were uttered. This was between 
three and four years ago, and his last words 
to the novelist were: ‘“‘God bless you, my 
dear child. Be brave. You've got a great 
future before you. Don’t lose heart on the 
way. Good-bye.” 

As the result of a conversation I have had 
with Miss Marie Corelli on the subject, I am 
glad to be able to assist in giving currency to 
her authoritative denial of the suggestion 
which has been made in the Press that the title 
of her next book will bear the blasphemous 
and revolting title of “ The Sins of Christ.” 
At the time of writing, this statement has 
been given a publicity which utterly untrue 
statements so often achieve. As I have 
already stated in this interview, seven 
chapters only of her new book are written ; 
it will not be published this year, and no 
title has even been thought of, nor is it ever 
communicated to anyone—even to the most 
intimate friend—before publication. 

There is much more that might well 
be written, but I feel bound to point out that 
Miss Marie Corelli’s imperturbable sweetness 
of manner and unfailing good humour 
are the natural outcome of strength of 
character. It is no effort to her to be kindly, 
charming, and gracious—she is naturally so ; 
and in regretfully bringing the pleasant task 
of writing this article to a conclusion, I prefer 
to do so by quoting a remark which was 
made to me on the first day of my visit to 
Woodhall Spa, by one of those charming, quite 
grown-up, but high-spirited, “‘ quite English” 
girls, whom no doubt it is a pleasure to most 
STRAND MaGaziNE readers to meet. This 
description applies to just the type of girl 
not the least of whose attractions is a 
readiness, even to a disconcerting degree, 
to say what is actually thought! In reply 
to some references which I had made to 
Miss Corelli, the young lady in question 
exclaimed, “Why, yes; who could help 
loving her? She’s so charming — and 
she’s so good!” I doubt if, after much 
thinking, anyone could have epitomized one’s 
impression of the famous novelist more 
correctly. 








Tricky Traps. 


By A. SARATHKUMAR GHOSH. 


EOPLE do ask such strange 
questions about wild animals. 
One would imagine that tigers 
and lions prowl about like cats 
in broad daylight in Indian 
2 and African villages, and cobras 
and pythons coil themselves in gay festoons 
around every door-post and window, and 
even hang from house to house like so many 
telegraph wires. No; wild elephants do xot 
run into your compound on high days and 
holidays, and start pulling down your bunga- 
low for the mere fun of the thing. Whole 
herds of rhinoceri do sof come charging 
into every railway station, scatter the 
passengers about like chaff before the wind, 
wreck the trains into matchwood, rip up the 
permanent way for hundreds of yards around, 
and chew up all the corrugated iron in the 
establishment. 

But apart from these exaggerations, the 
actual devastation committed by wild beasts 
is bad enough in all conscience. We do 





occasionally hear authenticated accounts of 
troops of lions stalking African villages, and 
of man-eating tigers laying a regular siege on 
remote Indian villages, from which 


Bears are to be found throughout Asia, 
from the hill districts of India right up to 
the snows of Siberia; and though not so 
fierce or strong as tigers, they are, neverthe- 
less, very formidable foes to encounter when 
pressed by hunger. They are in one respect 
worse than tigers, because an unarmed man 
ean always escape from a tiger by climbing a 
tree, whereas he could not thus elude a bear, 
who is an expert climber. Hence, if a 
bear is found prowling near a village, the 
people sometimes adopt for his destruction a 
method which is almost mathematical in its 
principle. They select a tree with a strong 
horizontal bough some raft. or 15ft. from the 
ground, and place on it—about 8ft. or roft. 
from the fork—something which is likely to 
tempt the bear, e.g., honey or goat-flesh. Just 
above this bait, and about a foot in front of 
it, they suspend a heavy weight by means of 
a stout rope attached to a bough overhead, 
thus forming a huge pendulum with its bulb 
covering the bait. The bear, allured by the 
bait, climbs the tree and walks along the bough 
to the bait. Noticing, however, the obstacle, he 
pushes it aside with his paw. But, alas! the 





they carry off scores of victims, till 


some neighbouring English resident 
organizes a hunting expedition, and, 
like a knight of old, rids these unfor- 
tunate people of their terrible foes. 
In fact, official statistics for British 
India alone show that about 21,000 
people and go,o0oo domestic animals 
are killed there every year by wild 
beasts. Whether the condition of 
things is any better in other 
countries it is impossible to say, as 
there are no statistics to be had. 
It certainly can be no worse. 

Of course the natives do not 
always submit tamely to these 
terrible depredations. Without actu- 
ally waging a perpetual warfare with 
these dread savages, which they 
could not, for the want of firearms, 
they yet have recourse to various 
stratagems to kill or capture their 
foes in a manner at once effective 
and ingenious. Luckily, most wild 
beasts are kinds of idiots, besides 
being greedy and obstinate. So the 
methods employed against them are | 
all very simple, and some extremely 














ludicrous, as the following will show. 


“ ALLURED BY THE BAIT.” 








“ THE WEIGHT SWINGS BACK.” 


bear has no knowledge of mechanics, 
and suffers in consequence, for the 
weight swings back and strikes him 
heavily. With a savage growl at this 
unwarrantable 
assault, he pushes 
it away with 
greater force than 
before, only to re- 
ceive a severer 
blow. And so this 
suicidal contest 
goes on—for the 
bear is too obsti- 
nate and deter- 
mined a foe to 
give in—till he is 
knocked off the 
tree stunned and 
desperately 
wounded, when 
the natives come 
and finish him off 
if necessary. 

The 
plan is often 
adopted in Africa 

and in India by domes and fariahs, the 
lowest castes among the people—for killing 
pythons and other large snakes: When the 
villagers notice a 
snake of this kind 
in the neighbour- 
hood, they bore a 
small hole, some 
6in. in diameter, 
at the foot of the 
wall that usually 
surrounds their 
village. On the 
outer side of the 
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“KNOCKED OFF THE TREE.” 
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posite the hole,+they tie up a pig; and, 
similarly, one on the inner side. ~The 
python comes, sees the first pig, and 
swallows it ; then noticing through the hole 
that there is another pig on the other side, 
puts its head through and swallows that 
also. Now, there is a fine fixture ; for pig 
No. 1 is in that part of the body which is 
outside the wall, and pig No. 2 in the part 
within the wall, and neither is small enough 
to go through the hole. Hence the greedy 
python is unable to advance or to retreat, 
and lies at the mercy of the natives. 

If, however, it is thought undesirable to 
bore a hole in the wall, or if the village be 
without one, then the arrangement is some- 
what different. In such a case the villagers 
drive into the ground a number of stout 
wooden stakes, about 6in. apart, in the form 
of a square, say 4ft. or 5ft. each way, and 
about as much high. Then they place a 
pig inside, and 
bind the tops to- 
gether with cross- 
beams. The whole 
structure thus 
forms a miniature 
hut with the pig 
within. The 
python enters be- 
tween the bars, 
eats the pig, and 
is unable to get 
out again. 

This latter 
method has an 
additional advan- 
tage over the 
former ; for it 
costs only one pig 
/ to kill a python, 
- whereas in the 
case of boring a 
hole in the wall, 
two are needed, one on the inside and 
the other outside. But then (I have been 
told in confidence) in either case, the pig 








wall, and just op- 


“A FINE FIXTURE.” 









TRICKY 


or pigs, though dead, are not entirely lost 
to the villagers—if the python be cut open 
in time! One cannot, however, be quite 
sure about this; it may be only a libel 
on the villagers. Besides, in eating the 
python, they virtually eat the pig. For, as 
the negro slave in America, when accused by 
his master of surreptitiously eating his chicken, 
replied, “‘ Massa has less chicken, but he has, 
more niggah !” 

In certain cases, however, the methods 
employed for the destruction of wild animals 
are automatic, and do not need any subse- 
quent intervention on the part of the natives 
themselves. For instance, in some places 
which are infested with wolves and bears— 
e.g., Russia, Siberia, Central Asia, etc.—the 
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and a stout arrow is arranged on it in such a 
manner that the string of the bow will be 
released and the arrow shot out with great 
force on pulling a trigger (as in a cross-bow). 
Then a quantity of flesh, or anything else 
which makes a suitable bait, is placed 
directly in front of the arrow and tied bya 
cord to the trigger. In order to prevent the 
animal from getting at the bait sideways, or 
from discharging the arrow in any illegitimate 
manner, stakes are driven into the ground on 
all sides, except in front. Hence, when the 
animal comes, it sees the opening in front of 
the inclosure and the bait temptingly placed 
there, snatches at it, and receives the arrow 
full in its breast. 
Monkeys are a great nuisance in certain 





“THE BAIT.” 


people take a number of pliable fish-bones 
about 3in. long, sharpen the two ends, and 
then, bending them in the form of hairpins, 
embed them in pieces of fat, which they 
scatter on the ground outside their village. 
The wolves and bears come in search of 
food, and swallow these pieces of fat with 
avidity. When pressed by hunger, they do 
not stop to chew them, but gulp them down 
wholesale, and thus swallow the curved fish- 
bones as well. When, however, the heat of 
the stomach melts the fat, these fish-bones 
spring back into their original position and 
transfix the animals internally, thereby causing 
death in most cases. This seems rather a 
cruel method of killing animals; but the 
natives justify it on the ground that it isa 
safe and easy way of getting rid of a large 
number of these savage beasts. 

Another automatic method is sometimes 
employed when it is intended to operate 
against some individual animal, e¢.g., a tiger 
or a lion, which is seen prowling about the 
outskirts of the village. A strong bow is 
fixed in position about 2ft. from the ground, 


parts of India. They are a bad lot altogether, 
being thieves and liars of the worst sort. I 
mean they are liars in this respect, that they 


the merriest 
when they 
of rob- 


come up to you with 
friendliest of grins just 
are contemplating the wickedest 
beries. And yet they may be seen in 
many a town, squatting on the roofs of 
temples, grinning at the worshippers that 
pass to and fro, and receiving a handsome 
Jargesse in the shape of nuts, bananas, and 
brinjals. Occasionally, one more mischievous 
and dishonest than the rest will creep down 
to the stall of some sleeping fruiterer, grab a 
handful of delicacies, and be off to a neigh- 
bouring roof—followed by a torrent of vain 
curses from the injured owner. Curiously 
enough, the natives will never kill a monkey ; 
it is a semi-sacred animal, often maintained 
in luxury in the environments of the holiest 
temples. 

The fact is, there is a legend that 
Hunuman, the king of monkeys, once helped 
Rama (one of the avatars of Vishnu) to 
conquer a great demon. Consequently, the 


will 
and 
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monkey is permitted to remain what he always 
was —a pampered thief and a general nuisance. 
I remember the case of a tame monkey, 
owned by a waggish ganja (hemp) smoker. 
One day the monkey was made blindly, 
speechlessly intoxicated, and sent staggering 
into the roadway, amid a crowd of yelling, 
jeering but, really, Iam forgetting. This 
is not a story. 

So monkeys are an unmitigated nuisance 
—especially in the country. I have often 
come across in the jungles adjoining the 
villages of Northern Bengal whole troops of 
them, whose depredations on the fields and 
orchards were the despair of the unfortunate 
villagers. These troops always consisted of 
one huge male and about a hundred females. 
The fact is, when a little monkey is born in 
the pack, it is suffered to live if a female, but 
instantly killed by the father if it happens to 
be a male. The mother, however, some- 
times manages to hide the little one till 
he is able to get about, and then send him 
away before the big male catches sight 
of him. In this way, it often happens 
that individual males are to be found living 
by themselves in single blessedness. Now, 
getting tired of solitude after a time, and 
perhaps believing in union as a source of 
strength, these bachelors often join together 
and form a pack of their own—as a sort of a 
club. Then the fun begins. They want 
wives—very naturally. But how are they to 
get them? All the female monkeys of the 
country belong to the harem of some big brute 
or other. Clearly, the only solution is to 
attack such a harem, kill the gotha (the afore- 
said big brute), 


—sometimes in a village green or even an 
orchard of some country mansion. In the 
actual fight the females generally remain 
faithful to their lord and master, and help 
him fiercely against his numerous assailants. 
But the result is a foregone conclusion, and 
the several widows, after a very short period 
of mourning—usually manifested by a show 
of ill-temper—are consoled by the victorious 
males. 

Now, these batties cause sad havoc to the 
fields and orchards of the country, and often 
prove a positive danger to the people ; for, 
though monkeys seldom attack men, woe to 
the luckless one who ventures to come near 
them in their deadly struggle. Moreover, 
when pressed by hunger these packs are not 
to be trifled with. You may not mind even 
the damage done to your orchard by hundreds 
of monkeys gobbling up everything they 
could lay their hands on, but it is quite a 
different matter when you have to shut your 
doors and windows, and stay in for days at a 
time, because of the army outside.* 

Consequently, the object of the natives is 
to break up these packs by capturing their 
leaders. Killing is against the dictates of 
conscience, but capture is not, especially as 
the monkey is liberated in a short time—as 
will appear presently. So when a pack is 
about, the natives employ the following 
method. 

Close to an orchard, a bit of level space 
is selected and a hole dug in it, about aft. 
deep and 6in. or 8in. in diameter. A noose 
is made at one end of a long stout cord, and 
placed over the mouth of the hole. The 





and then divide 
the spoils. So 
an ultimatum is 
sent — and _ re- 
jected. War is 
declared. The 
battle is a fierce 
one and often 
lasts several 
days. The party 
attacked always 
tries to retreat, 
and often tra- 
verses several 
jungles, fields, 
and even  vil- 
lages. But the 
pursuit is hot 
and vigorous, 
and a last stand 
has to be made 


“a TEMPTING BANANA.” 


cord is then passed 
through a pulley or 
ring attached to a 
tree close to the 
house, and the other end held, 
some distance away, by a con- 
cealed person. The noose and 





* The writer himself has had to stand 
such a siege in an isolated mansion. 





about roft. or rsft. 
of the cord are 
covered over with 
sand. Then a nice 
tempting banana is 
placed in the hole, 
and a number of 
rotten ones — 
covered, however, 
with fresh skins— 
are strewn all over 
the ground near the 
hole. 

When the pack 
comes, the females 
are too shy to ven- 
ture out into the 
open space near the 
house. But the big 
gotha is a _ brave 
fellow. He sees the 
bananas on the 
ground, leaps down, 
takes up one 
throws it away in 
disgust. Then 
another — with the 
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same result. Sud- 
denly he notices the nice 
tempting one in the hole 
and plunges his arm in— 
immediately the cord is 
pulled, the noose fastened 
on the arm close to the 
shoulder, and the monkey 
dragged willy-nilly to the 
tree where the 
pulley, or ring, 
is attached. 
Then the hiding 
shikari comes 
forth, and, cir- 
cling round and 
round the tree 
with the cord 
held tight in his 
hand, binds the 
unfortunate 
monkey safe 
and fast, all but 
the head. The 
pulley or ring is 
introduced not 
merely to bind 
the monkey to 
the tree, but also 
because it would 
be highly dan- 





‘“* THEY LATHER HIS HEAD AND FACE.’ 
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the infuriated 
brute right up to a 
person. 

The monkey, 
however, is not 
killed. Instead, they 
lather his head and 
face, no special care 
being taken in 
selecting the finest 
soap or the purest 
water. The opera- 
tion is an interest- 
ing one, and a 
source of great 
amusement-——to the 
bystanders. The 
monkey, however, 
dodges his head 
about, only to get 
a good dose of soap 
into his eyes and 
mouth. Then he 
has enough of it, 
especially as he feels 
dreadfully achy all 
over, and the cords 
cutting into his body 
every inch—to say nothing 
of the personal remarks 
and the highly adjectival 
language of the bystanders. 
He submits to his fate with 
Eastern stoicism. His head 
is shaved clean as a billiard 
ball, and the face as well, 
nice and smooth 
like a baby’s. 
Then they let 
him go. 

But, alas! 
such is the 
vanity of life ! 
His wives will 
not have him 
now that his 
beauty is gone ! 
They disown 
him completely ; 
cut him dead. 
Nay, they drive 
him away from 
the pack with 
contumely, with 
the end of their 
tails—in the 
absence of 
domestic 











gerous to drag 


** DISOWNED |” 


broomsticks. 
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And thus, being without a leader, the pack 
is soon broken up. 

Of all methods, however, employed for the 
actual destruction of wild animals, the follow- 
ing will perhaps bear away the palm, if one 
considers the grand result obtained and the 
ludicrous means adopted to obtain it. Fancy 
“catching tigers with bird-lime !” 

It does seem a sensational heading, but 
nevertheless it is quite true. This is the way 
it is done. In some parts of Northern India, 
when informa- 
tion is received 
in a village that 
a tiger has been 
seen in the 
neighbourhood, 
the natives 
gather a large 
quantity of 
leaves from a 
particular kind 
of tree which 
grows in that 
part of the 
country ;_ these 
leaves are about 
6in. or 8in. in 
diameter, and 
very thick and 
tough. Now, 
there is another 
kind of tree the 
sap of which, 
when prepared, 
makes a_ very 
sticky paste. The 
natives smear 
the leaves with 
this paste, and 
strew the ground 
with them very. 
close together 
for a radius of 
some soft. 
around a tall 
tree, taking care 
that the paste is on the upper surface of 
the leaves. Then they tie a quantity of 
flesh on a bough of the tree some raft. 
from the ground, and watch the development 
of events from a safe distance. The tiger 
scents the flesh, comes up to the tree and 
makes a spring for it. He naturally misses it ; 
for a tiger cannot as a rule leap more than troft. 


“IN MISERABLE PLIGHT.” 


vertically, though he can cover at a single 
bound some 4oft. horizontally. He then tries 
again—with the same result. Now, perhaps, 
he begins to notice that his paws are covered 
with the leaves, and naturally desires to rid 
himself of these incumbrances before trying 
again ; or else he does not mind them at first, 
but goes on trying, till they accumulate more 
and more, and become a positive nuisance. 
He then wipes his paws on the ground—-only 
to gather a few more leaves. Then he wipes 
his paws on his 
body, with the 
result that he 
transfers the 
leaves to the 
body ; and as 
soon as he puts 
his paws down 
again he catches 
up some: more 
leaves from the 
ground. In this 
way the leaves 
go on piling all 
over the body 
till they get to 
the face and 
head. This is 
done all the 
more easily, be- 
cause all animals 
of the cat tribe 
have the habit 
of wiping their 
paws on their 
face. Now, when 
the paste gets to 
the eyes, it 
causes a severe 
pain which 
drives the tiger 
frantic. In his 
blundering — stu- 
pidity he rolls on 
the ground to 
free himself from 
this horrid nuisance, but with the only result 
that he covers himself more and more—till, 
blinded and maddened, he leaps about 
frantically, and dashes his head against 
some tree. Helpless, in his miserable plight, 
he then falls an easy victim to the wily 
natives, who emerge from their hiding-place, 
and finish him off with many a spear-thrust. 
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Il.—THE STORY OF THE MAN WITH THE WATCHES. 


By A. Conan DOYLE. 


pase) HERE are many who will still 
$8) bear in mind the singular cir- 
cumstances which, under the 
heading of the Rugby Mystery, 
filled many columns of the 
daily Press in the spring of 
the year 1892. Coming as it did at a period 
of exceptional dulness, it attracted perhaps 
rather more attention-than it deserved, but it 
offered to the public that mixture of the 
whimsical and the tragic which is most 
stimulating to the popular ‘imagination. 
Interest drooped, however, when, after weeks 
of fruitless investigation, it was found that 
no final explanation of 
the facts was forth- 
coming, and the tra- 
gedy seemed from that 
time to the present to 
have finally taken its 
place in the dark 
catalogue of inexplic- 
able and unexpiated 
crimes. A recent 
communication (the 
authenticity of which 
appears to be above 
question) has, how- 
ever, thrown some 
new and clear light 
upon the matter. 
Before laying it before 
the public it would 
be as well, perhaps, 
that I should refresh 
their memories as to 
the singular facts 
upon which this com- 
mentary is founded. 
These facts were 
briefly as follows :— 
At five o’clock upon 
the evening of the 
18th of March in the 
year already men- 
troned a train left 
Euston Station for 
Manchester. It was 
a rainy, squally day, 
which grew wilder as 
it progressed, so it was by no means the 
weather in which anyone would travel who 
was not driven to do so by necessity. The 
train. however, is a favourite one among 
Vol, xvi.—6 
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“THE TWO MIGHT VERY WELL HAVE PASSED AS 
FATHER AND DAUGHTER.” 


Manchester business men who are returning 
from town, for it does the journey in four 
hours and twenty minutes, with only three 
stoppages upon the way. In spite of the 
inclement evening it was, therefore, fairly 
well filled upon the occasion of which I 
speak. The guard of the train was a tried 
servant of the company—a man who had 
worked for twenty-two years without blemish 
or complaint. His name was John Palmer. 
The station clock was upon the stroke of 
five, and the guard was about to give the 
customary signal to the engine-driver, when 
he observed two belated passengers hurrying 
down the platform. 
The one was an ex- 
ceptionally tall man, 
dressed in a long black 
overcoat with an astra- 
khan collar and cuffs. 
I have already said 
that the evening was 
an inclement one, and 
the tall traveller had 
the high, warm collar 
turned up to protect 
his throat against the 
bitter March wind. 
He appeared, as far 
as the guard could 
judge by so hurried 
an inspection, to be a 
man between fifty and 
sixty years of age, who 
had retained a good 
deal of the vigour and 
activity of his youth. 
In one hand he carried 
a brown leather Glad- 
stone bag. His com- 
panion was a lady, 
tall and erect, walking 
with a vigorous step 
which outpaced the 
gentleman beside her. 
She wore a_ long, 
fawn - coloured dust- 
cloak, a black, close- 
fitting toque, and a 
dark veil which 
concealed the greater part of her face. 
The two might very well have passed as 
father and daughter. They walked swiftly 
down the line of carriages, glancing in at the 
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windows, until the guard, John Palmer, over- 
took them. 

“ Now, then, sir, look sharp, the train is 
going,” said he. 

“First-class,” the man answered. 

The guard turned the handle of the 
nearest door. In the carriage, which he had 
opened, there sat a small man with a cigar in 
his mouth. His appearance seems to have 


. impressed itself upon the guard’s memory, 


for he was prepared, afterwards, to describe 
or to identify him. He was a man of thirty- 
four or thirty-five years of age, dressed in 
some grey material, sharp nosed, alert, with 
a ruddy, weather-beaten face, and a small, 
closely cropped black beard. He glanced up 
as the door was opened. The tall man 
paused with his foot upon the step. 

“This is a smoking compartment. The 
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travellers in. At the same moment he 
sounded his whistle, and the wheels of the 
train began to move. The man with the 
cigar was at the window of his carriage, and 
said something to the guard as he rolled 
past him, but the words were lost in the 
bustle of the departure. Palmer stepped 
into the guard’s van as it came up to him, 
and thought no more of the incident. 

Twelve minutes after its departure the 
train reached Willesden Junction, where it 
stopped for a very short interval. An exami- 
nation of the tickets has made it certain that 
no one either joined or left it at this time, 
and no passenger was seen to alight upon the 
platform. At 5.14 the journey to Manchester 
was resumed,and Rugby was reached at 6.50, 
the express being five minutes late. 

At Rugby the attention of the station 
officials was drawn 
to the fact that the 
door of one of the 
first-class carriages 
was open. An 
examination of that 
compartment, and 
of its neighbour, 
disclosed a remark- 
able state of affairs. 

The smoking 
carriage in which 
the short, red-faced 
man with the black 
beard had been 
seen was now empty. 
Save for a half- 
smoked cigar, there 
was no trace what- 
ever of its recent 
occupant. The 
door of this car- 
riage was fastened. 
In the next com- 





“HE GLANCED UP AS THE DOOR WAS OPENED.” 


lady dislikes smoke,” said he, looking round 
at the guard. 

“All right! Here you are, sir!” said 
John Palmer. He slammed the door of the 
smoking carriage, opened that of the next 
one, which was empty, and thrust the two 





partment, to which 
attention had been 
originally drawn, 
there was no sign 
either of the gentle- 
man with the astra- 
khan collar or of 
the young lady who 
accompanied him. 
All three passengers 
had disappeared. On the other hand, 
there was found upon the floor of this 
carriage—the one in which the tall traveller 
and the lady had been—a young man, 
fashionably dressed and of elegant appear- 
ance. He lay with his knees drawn up, and 
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his head resting against the 
further door, an elbow upon 
either seat. A bullet had 
penetrated his heart, and his 
death must have been instan- 
taneous. No one had seen 
such a man enter the train, 
and no railway ticket was 
found in his pocket, nor were 
there any markings upon his 
linen, nor papers or personal 
property which might help to 
identify him. Who he was, 
whence he had come, and 
how he had met his end were 
each as great a mystery as 
what had occurred to the 
three people who had started 
an hour and a half before 
from Willesden in those two 
compartments. 

I have said that there was 
no personal property which 
might help to identify him, 
but it is true that there was 
one peculiarity about this 
unknown young man which 
was much commented upon at 
the time. In his pockets were 
found no fewer than six valu- 
able gold watches, three in the various 
pockets of his waistcoat, one in his ticket- 
pocket, one in his breast - pocket, and 
one small one set in a leather strap and 
fastened round his left wrist. The obvious 
explanation that the man was a pick-pocket, 
and that this was his plunder, was discounted 
by the fact that all six were of American make, 
and of a type which is rare in England. 
Three of them bore the mark of the 
Rochester Watchmaking Company; one was 
by Mason, of Elmira ; one was unmarked ; and 
the small one, which was highly jewelled and 
ornamented, was from Tiffany, of New York. 
The other contents of his pocket consisted 
of an ivory knife with a corkscrew by Rodgers, 
of Sheffield ; a small circular mirror, one inch 
in diameter ; a re-admission slip to the Lyceum 
theatre ; a silver box full of vesta matches, and 
a brown leather cigar-case containing two 
cheroots—also two pounds fourteen shillings 
in money. It was clear then that what- 
ever motives may have led to his death, 
robbery was not among them. As already 
mentioned, there were no markings upon 
the man’s linen, which appeared to be new, 
and nostailor’s name upon his coat. In 
appearance he was young, short, smooth 
cheeked, and delicately featured. One of his 


“4 BULLET HAD PENETRATED HIS HEART.” 


front teeth was conspicuously stopped with 
gold. 

On the discovery of the tragedy an exami- 
nation was instantly made of the tickets of 


all passengers, and the number of the 
passengers themselves was counted. It was 
found that only three tickets were unac- 
counted for, corresponding to the three 
travellers who were missing. The express 
was then allowed to proceed, but a new guard 
was sent with it, and John Palmer was 
detained as a witness at Rugby. The carriage 
which included the two compartments in 
question was uncoupled and side - tracked. 
Then, on the arrival of Inspector Vane, 
of Scotland Yard, and of Mr. Hender- 
son, a detective in the service of the railway 
company, an exhaustive inquiry was made 
into all the circumstances. 

That crime had been committed was cer- 
tain. The bullet, which appeared to have 
come from a small pistol or revolver, had 
been fired from some little distance, as there 
was no scorching of the clothes. No weapon 
was found in the compartment (which finally 
disposed of the theory of suicide), nor was 
there any sign of the brown leather bag 
which the guard had seen in the hand of the 
tall gentleman. A lady’s parasol was found 
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upon the rack, but no other trace was to 
be seen of the travellers in either of the 
sections. Apart from the crime, the question 
of how or why three passengers (one of them 
a lady) could get out of the train, and one 
other get in during the unbroken run between 
Willesden and Rugby, was one which excited 
the utmost curiosity among the general public, 
and gave rise to much speculation in the 
London Press. 

John Palmer, the guard, was able at the 
inquest to give some evidence which threw a 
little light upon the matter. There was 
a spot between Tring and Cheddington, 
according to his statement, where, on account 
of some repairs to the line, the train had for 
a few minutes slowed down to a pace not 
exceeding eight or ten miles an hour. At 
that place it might be possible for a man, or 
even for an exceptionally active woman, to 
have left the train without serious injury. It 
was true that a gang of platelayers was there, 


screen anyone who sprang out from the 
observation of the navvies. 

The guard also deposed that there was a 
good deal of movement upon the platform at 
Willesden Junction, and that though it was 
certain that no one had either joined or left 
the train there, it was still quite possible that 
some of the passengers might have changed 
unseen from one compartment to another. 
It was by no means uncommon for a gentle- 
man to finish his cigar in a smoking carriage 
and then to change to a clearer atmosphere. 
Supposing that the man with the black beard 
had done so at Willesden (and the half-smoked 
cigar upon the floor seemed io favour the 
supposition), he would naturally go into the 
nearest section, which would bring him into 
the company of the two other actors in this 
drama. Thus the first stage of the affair 
might be surmised without any great breach 
of probability. But what the second stage 
had been, or how the final one had been 


“*A GANG OF PLATELAYERS WAS THERE.” 


and that they had seen nothing, but it was 
their custom to stand in the middle between 
the metals, and the open carriage door was 
upon the far side, so that it was conceivable 
that someone might have alighted unseen, as 
the darkness would by that time be drawing 
in. A steep embankment would instantly 


arrived at, neither the guard nor the 
experienced detective officers could suggest. 
A careful examination of the line between 
Willesden and Rugby resulted in one dis- 
covery which might or might not have a 
bearing upon the tragedy. Near Tring, at 
the very place where the train slowed down, 
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there was found at the bottom of the embank- 
ment a small pocket Testament, very shabby 
and worn. It was printed by the Bible Society 
of London, and bore an inscription : “ From 
John to Alice. Jan. 13th, 1856,” upon the 
fly-leaf. Underneath was written: “ James. 
July 4th, 1859,” and beneath that again: 
“Edward. Nov. 1st, 1869,” all the entries 
being in the same handwriting. This was 
the only clue, if it could be called a clue, 
which the police obtained, and the coroner’s 
verdict of “ Murder by a person or persons 
unknown” was the unsatisfactory ending of 
a singular case. Advertisement, rewards, 
and inquiries proved equally fruitless, and 
nothing could be found which was solid 
enough to form the basis for a profitable 
investigation. 

It would be a mistake, however, to sup- 
pose that no theories were formed to account 
for the facts. On the contrary, the Press, 
both in England and in America, teemed with 
suggestions and suppositions, most of which 
were obviously absurd. The fact that the 


watches were of American make, and some 
peculiarities in connection with the gold 
stopping of his front tooth, appeared to indi- 
cate that the deceased was a citizen of the 
United States, though his linen, clothes, and 
boots were undoubtedly of British manufac- 


ture. It was surmised, by some, that he was 
concealed under the seat, and that, being 
discovered, he was for some reason, possibly 
because he had overheard their guilty 
secrets, put to death by his fellow - pas- 
sengers. When coupled with generalities 
as to the ferocity and cunning of anarchical 
and other secret societies, this theory sounded 
as plausible as any. 

The fact that he should be without a ticket 
would be consistent with the idea of conceal- 
ment, and it was well known that women 
played a prominent part in the Nihilistic 
propaganda. On the other hand, it was 
clear, from the guard’s statement, that the 
man must have been hidden there defore 
the others arrived, and how unlikely the 
coincidence that conspirators should stray 
exactly into the very compartment in which 
a spy was already concealed! Besides, this 
explanation ignored the man in the smoking 
carriage, and gave no reason at all for his 
simultaneous disappearance. The police had 
little difficulty in showing that such a theory 
would not cover the facts, but they were 
unprepared in the absence of evidence to 
advance any alternative explanation. 

There was a letter in the Daily Gazette, 
over the signature of a well-known criminal 


investigator, which gave rise to considerable 
discussion at the time. He had formed a 
hypothesis which had at least ingenuity to 
recommend it, and I cannot do better than 
append it in his own words. 

“Whatever may be the truth,” said he, “ it 
must depend upon some bizarre and rare 
combination of events, so we need have no 
hesitation in postulating such events in our. 
explanation. In the absence of data we 
must abandon the analytic or scientific 
method of investigation, and must approach 
it in the synthetic fashion. In a_ word, 
instead of taking known events and deducing 
from them what has occurred, we must build 
up a fanciful explanation if it will only be 
consistent with known events. We can then 
test this explanation by any fresh facts which 
may arise. If they all fit into their places, 
the probability is that we are upon the right 
track, and with each fresh fact this probability 
increases in a geometrical progression until 
the evidence becomes final and convincing. 

“Now, there is one most remarkable and 
suggestive fact which has not met with the 
attention which it deserves. There is a 
local train running through Harrow and 
King’s Langley, which is timed in svch a way 
that the express must have overtaken it at or 
about the period when it eased down its 
speed to eight miles an hour on account of 
the repairs of the line.. The two trains would 
at that time be travelling in the same 
direction at a similar rate of speed and upon 
parallel lines. It is within everyone’s experi- 
ence how, under such circumstances, the occu- 
pant of each carriage.can see very plainly the 
passengers in the other carriages opposite to 
him. ‘The lamps of the express had been lit 
at Willesden, so that each compartment was 
brightly illuminated, and most visible to an 
observer from outside. 

“Now, the sequence of events as I re- 
construct them would be after this fashion. 
This young man with the abnormal number 
of watches was alone in the carriage of the 
slow train. His ticket, with his papers and 
gloves and other things, was, we will suppose, 
on the seat beside him. He was probably an 
American, and also probably a man of weak 
intellect. The excessive wearing of jewellery 
is an early symptom in some forms of mania. 

“Ashe sat watching the carriages of the 
express which were (on account of the state 
of the line) going at the same pace as himself, 
he suddenly saw some people in it whom he 
knew. We will suppose for the sake of our 
theory that these people were a woman whom 
he loved and a man whom he hated—and 
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who in return hated him. The young man 
was excitable and impulsive. He opened 
the door of his carriage, stepped from the 
footboard of the local train to the footboard 
of the express, opened the other door, and 
made his way into the presence of these two 
people. The feat (on the supposition that 
the trains were going at the same pace) is by 
no means so perilous as it might appear. 

“ Having now got our young man without 
his ticket into the carriage in which the elder 
man and the young woman are travelling, it 
is not difficult to imagine that a violent scene 
ensued. It is possible that the pair were 
also Americans, which is the more probable 
as the man carried a weapon—an unusual 
thing in England. If our supposition of 
incipient mania is correct, the young man is 
likely to have assaulted the other. As the 
upshot of the quarrel the elder man shot the 
intruder, and then made his escape from 
the carriage, taking the young lady with him. 
We will suppose that all this happened very 
rapidly, and that the train was still going at 
so slow a pace that it was not difficult for 
them to leave it. A woman might leave a 
train going at eight miles an hour. As a 
matter of fact, we know that this woman did 
do so. 

“And now we have to fit in the man in 
the smoking carriage. Presuming that we 
have, up to this point, reconstructed the 
tragedy correctly, we shall find nothing in 
this other man to cause us to reconsider our 
conclusions. According to my theory, this 
man saw the young fellow cross from one 
train to the other, say him open the door, 
heard the pistol-shot, saw the two fugitives 
spring out on to the line, realized that 
murder had been done, and sprang out him- 
self in pursuit. Why he has never been 
heard of since—whether he met his own 
death in the pursuit, or whether, as is more 
likely, he was made to realize that it was not 
a case for his interference—is a detail which 
we have at present no means of explaining. 
I acknowledge that there are some difficulties 
in the way. At first sight, it might seem 
improbable that at such a moment a 
murderer would burden himself in his flight 
with a brown leather bag. My answer is that 
he was well aware that if the bag were found 
his identity would be established. It was 
absolutely necessary for him to take it with 
him. My theory stands or falls upon one 
point, and I call upon the railway company 
to make strict inquiry as to whether a ticket 
was found unclaimed in the local train 
through Harrow and King’s Langley upon 


the 18th of March. If such a ticket were found 
my case is proved. If not, my theory may 
still be the correct one, for it is conceivable 
either that he travelled without a ticket or 
that his ticket was lost.” : 

To this elaborate and plausible hypothesis 
the answer of the police and of the com- 
pany was, first, that no such ticket was 
found ; secondly, that the slow train 
would never run parallel to the express ; 
and, thirdly, that the local train had been 
stationary in King’s Langley Station when 
the express, going at fifty miles an hour, had 
flashed past it. So perished the only satis- 
fying explanation, and five years have elapsed 
without supplying a new one. Now, at last, 
there comes a statement which covers all the 
facts, and which must be regarded as 
authentic. It took the shape of a letter 
dated from New York, and addressed to the 
same criminal investigator whose theory I 
have quoted. It is given here in extenso, 
with the exception of the two opening 
paragraphs, which are personal in their 
nature :— 

“ You'll excuse me if I am not very free 
with names. There’s less reason now than 
there was five years ago when mother was 
still living. But for all that, I had rather 
cover up our tracks all I can. But I owe 
you an explanation, for if your idea of it was 
wrong, it was a mighty ingenious one all the 
same. I'll have to go back a little so as you 
may understand all about it. 

“ My people came from Bucks, England, 
and emigrated to the States in the early fifties. 
They settled in Rochester, in the State of 
New York, where my father ran a large dry 
goods store. There were only two sons: 
myself, James, and my brother, Edward. I 
was ten years older than my brother, and 
after my father died I sort of took the place 
of a father to him, as an elder brothér would. 
He was a bright, spirited boy, and just one of 
the most beautiful creatures that ever lived. 
But there was always a soft spot in him, and 
it was like mold in cheese, for it spread and 
spread, and nothing that you could do would 
stop it. Mother saw it just as clearly as I 
did, but she went on spoiling him all the 
same, for he had such a way with him that 
you could refuse him nothing. I did all I 
could to hold him in, and he hated me for 
my pains. 

“ At last he fairly got his head, and nothing 
that we could do would stop him. He got 
off into New York,and went rapidly from bad 
to worse. At first he was only fast, and then 
he was criminal ; and then, ai the end ofa year 
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or two, he was one of the most notorious 
young crooks in the city. He had formed a 
friendship with Sparfow MacCoy, who was at 
the head of his profession as a bunco-steerer, 
green-goodsman, and general rascal. They 
took to card-sharping, and frequented some 
of the best hotels in New York. My brother 
was an excellent actor (he might have made 
an honest name 
for himself if he 
had chosen), and 
he would take the 
parts of a young 
Englishman of 
title, of a simple 
lad from the West, 
or of a_ college 
undergraduate, 
whichever suited 
Sparrow MacCoy’s 
purpose. And 
then one day he 
dressed himself as 
a girl, and he 
carried it off so 
well, and made 
himself such a 
valuable decoy, 


that it was their 
favorite game 
afterwards. They 


had made it right 
with Tammany 
and with the 
police, so it 
seemed as if noth- 
ing could ever 
stop them, for 
those were in the 
days before the 
Lexow Commis- 
sion, and if you 
only had a pull, 
you could do 
pretty nearly anything you wanted. 

“And nothing would have stopped them 
if they had only stuck to cards and New 
York, but they must needs come up Rochester 
way, and forge a name upon a check. 
It was my brother that did it, though every- 
one knew that it was under the influence 
of Sparrow MacCoy. I bought up that 
check, and a pretty sum it cost me. Then 
I went to my brother, laid it before him on 
the table, and swore to him that I would 
prosecute if he did not clear out of the 
country. At first he simply laughed. I 
could not prosecute, he said, without break- 
ing our mother’s heart, and he knew that I 





“ HE FORMED A FRIENDSHIP WITH SPARROW MACCOY.” 


would not do that. I made him understand, 
however, that our mother’s heart was being 
broken in any case, and that I had set firm 
on the point that I would rather see him in 
a Rochester gaol than in a New York hotel. 
So at last he gave in, and he made me a 
solemn promise that he would see Sparrow 
MacCoy no more, that he would go to Europe, 
and that he would 
turn his hand to 
any honest trade 
that I helped him 
to get. I took him 
down right away 
to an old family 
friend, Joe Will- 
son, who is an ex- 
porter of American 
watches and 
clocks, and I got 
him to give 
Edward an agency 
in London, with a 
small salary and a 
5 per cent. com- 
mission on all 
business. His 
manner and ap- 
pearance were so 
good that he won 
the old man over 
at once, and with- 
in a week he was 
sent off to London 
with a case full of 
samples. 

“Tt seemed .to 
me thet this busi- 
ness of the check 
had really given 
my brother a fright, 
and that there 
was some chance 
of his settling 
down into an honest line of life. My mother 
had spoken with him, and what she said had 
touched him, for she had always been the 
best of mothers to him, and he had been the 
great sorrow of her life. But I knew that 
this man Sparrow MacCoy had a great 
influence over Edward, and my chance 
of keeping the lad straight lay in breaking 
the connection between them. I had a 
friend in the New York detective force, and 
through him I kept a watch upon MacCoy. 
When within a fortnight of my brother’s 
sailing I heard that MacCoy had taken a 
berth in the Zivuria, I was as certain as if 
he had told me that he was going over to 
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England for the purpose of coaxing Edward 
back again into the ways that he had left. 
In an instant I had resolved to go also, and 
to put my influence against MacCoy’s. I 
knew it was a losing fight, but I thought, and 
my mother thought, that it was my duty. 
We passed the last night together in prayer 
for my success, and she gave me her own 
Testament that my father had given her on 
the day of their marriage in the Old Country, 
so that I might always wear it next my heart. 





“*Who is it, anyway?’ asked one of 
the dudes. 

“* He’s Sparrow MacCoy, the most notori- 
ous card-sharper in the States.’ 

“Up he jumped with a bottle in his hand, 
but he remembered that he was under the 
flag of the effete Old Country, where law and 
order run, and Tammany has no pull. Gaol 
and the gallows wait for violence and murder, 
and there’s no slipping out by the back door 
on board an ocean liner. 
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“UP HE JUMPED WITH A BOTTLE IN HIS HAND.” 


“T was a fellow-traveller, on the steamship, 
with Sparrow MacCoy, and at least I had 
the satisfaction of spoiling his little game for 
the voyage. The very first night I went into 
the smoking-room, and found him at the 
head of a card table, with half-a-dozen young 
fellows who were carrying their full purses 
and their empty skulls over to Europe. He 
was settling Gown for his harvest, and a rich 
one it would have been. But I soon changed 
all that. 

“*Gentlemen,’ said I, ‘are 
whom you are playing with?’ 

“* What's that to you? You mind your 
own business!’ said he, with an oath. 


you aware 





“* Prove your words, you !’ said he. 

“*T will!’ said I. ‘If*you will turn up 
your right shirt-sleeve to the shoulder, I will 
either prove my words or I will eat them.’ 

“He turned white and said not a word. 
You see, I knew something of his ways, and 
I was aware that part of the mechanism 
which he and all such sharpers use consists 
of an elastic down the arm with a clip just 
above the wrist. Is is by means of this clip 
that they withdraw from their hands the 
cards which they do not want, while they 
substitute other cards from another hiding- 
place. I reckoned on it being there, and it 
was. He cursed me, slunk out of the saloon, 
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and was hardly seen again during the voyage. 
For once, at any rate, I got level with Mister 
Sparrow MacCoy. 

“But he soon had his revenge upon me, 
for when it came to influencing my brother 
he outweighed me every time. Edward had 
kept himself straight in London for the first 
few weeks, and had done some business with 
his American watches, until this villain came 
across his path once more. I did my best, 
but the best was little enough. The next 
thing I heard there had been a scandal at 
one of the Northumberland Avenue hotels : a 
traveller had been fleeced of a large sum by 
two confederate card-sharpers, and the matter 
was in the hands of Scotland Yard. The 
first I learned of it was in the evening paper, 
and I was at once certain that my brother and 
MacCoy were back at their old games. I 
hurried at once to Edward’s lodgings. They 
told me that he and a tall gentleman 
(whom I recognised as MacCoy) had gone 
off together, and that he had left the lodgings 
and taken his things with him. The land- 
lady had heard them give several directions 
to the cabman, ending with Euston Station, 
and she had accidentally overheard the tall 
gentleman saying something about Man- 
chester. She believed that that was their 
destination. 

“A glance at the time-table showed me 
that the most likely train was at five, though 
there was another at 4.35 which they might 
have caught. I had only time to get the later 
one, but found no sign of them either at the 
depét or in the train. They must have gone 
on by the earlier one, so I determined to 
follow them to Manchester and search for 
them in the hotels there. One last appeal 
to my brother by all that he owed to my 
mother might even now be the salvation of 
him. My nerves were overstrung, and I lit 
a cigar to steady them. At that moment, 
just as the train was moving off, the door of 
my compartment was flung open, and there 
were MacCoy and my brother on the plat- 
form. 

“They were both disguised, and with good 
reason, for they knew that the London police 
were after them. ~MacCoy had a great astra- 
khan collar drawn up, so that only his eyes 
and nose were showing. My brother was 
dressed like a woman, with a black veil half 
down his face, but of course it did not deceive 
me for an instant, nor would it have done so 
even if I had not known that he had often 
used such a dress before. I started up, and 
as I did so MacCoy recognised me. He said 


something, the conductor slammed the door, 
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and they were shown into the next compart- 
ment. I tried to stop the train so as to 
follow them, but the wheels were already 
moving, and it was too late. 

“When we stopped at Willesden, I 
instantly changed my carriage. It appears 
that I was not seen to do so, which is not 
surprising, as the station was crowded with 
people. MacCoy, of course, was expecting 
me, and he had spent the time between 
Euston and Willesden in saying all he could 
to harden my brother’s heart and set him 
against me. That is what I fancy, for I had 
never found him so impossible to soften or 
to move. I tried this way and I tried that; 
I pictured his future in‘an English gaol; I 
described the sorrow of his mother when 
I came back with the news ; I said everything 
to touch his heart, but all to no purpose. 
He sat there with a fixed sneer upon his 
handsome face, while every now and then 
Sparrow MacCoy would throw in a taunt at 
me, or some word of encouragement to hold 
my brother to his resolutions. 

“** Why don’t you run a Sunday-school ?’ he 
would say to me, and then, in the same breath : 
‘He thinks you have no will of your own. 
He thinks you are just the baby brother and 
that he can lead you where he likes. He’s 
only just finding out that you are a man as 
well as he.’ 

“Tt was those words of his which set me 
talking bitterly. We had left Willesden, you 
understand, for all this took some time. My 
temper got the better of me, and for the first 
time in my life I let my brother see the rough 


side of me. Perhaps it would have been 
better had I done so earlier and more 
often. 


“*A man!’ said I. ‘Well, I’m glad to 
have your friend’s assurance of it, for no one 
would suspect it to see you like a boarding- 
school missy. I don’t suppose in all this 
country there is a more contemptible-looking 
creature than you are as you sit there with 
that Dolly pinafore upon you.’ He coloured 
up at that, for he was a vain man, and he 
winced from ridicule. 

“*Tt’s only a dust-cloak,’ said he, and he 
slipped it off. ‘One has to throw the 
coppers off one’s scent, and I had no other 
way to do it.’ He took his toque off with 
the veil attached, and he put both it and the 
cloak into his brown bag. ‘ Anyway, I don’t 
need to wear it until the conductor comes 
round,’ said he. 

“*Nor then, either,’ said I, and taking 
the bag I slung it with all my force out of 
the window. ‘ Now,’ said I, ‘you'll never 
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make a Mary Jane of yourself while I can 
help it. If nothing but that disguise stands 
between you and a gaol, then to gaol you 
shall go.’ 

“That was the way to manage him. I 
felt my advantage at once. His supple 
nature was one which yielded to roughness 
far more readily than to entreaty. He 
flushed with shame, and his eyes filled with 
tears. But MacCoy saw my advantage also, 
and was determined that I should not pursue 
it. 

“* He’s my pard, and you shall not bully 
him,’ he cried. 

*** He’s my brother, and you shall not ruin 
him,’ said I. ‘I believe a spell of prison is 
the very best way of keeping you apart, and 
you shall have it, or it will be no fault of 
mine.’ 

“* Oh, you would squeal, would you ?’ he 
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but his anger against me and my resentment 
towards him had both for the moment been 
swallowed up in this sudden tragedy. It was 
he who first realized the situation. The train 
was. for some reason going very slowly at the 
moment, and he saw his opportunity for 
escape. In an instant he had the door open, 
but I was as quick as he, and jumping upon 
him the two of us fell off the foot-board and 
rolled in each other’s arms down a steep em- 
bankment. At the bottom I struck my head 
against a stone, and I remembered nothing 
more. When I came to myself I was lying 
among some low bushes, not far from the 
railroad track, and somebody was bathing my 
head with a* wet handkerchief. It was 
Sparrow MacCoy. 

“*T guess I couldn’t leave you,’ said he. 
‘I didn’t want to have the blood of two of 
you on my hands in one day. You loved 





“*) GUESS | COULDN'T LEAVE You,’ SAID HE.” 


cried, and in an instant he whipped out his 
revolver. I sprang for his hand, but saw 
that I was too late, and jumped aside. At 
the same instant he fired, and the bullet 
which would have struck me passed through 
the heart of my unfortunate brother. 

“ He dropped without a groan upon the 
floor of the compartment, and MacCoy and I, 
equally horrified, knelt at each side of him, 
trying to bring back some signs of life. Mac- 
Coy still held the loaded revolver in his hand, 


your brother, I’ve no doubt ; but you didn’t 
love him a cent more than I loved him, 
though you'll say that I took a queer way to 
show it. Anyhow, it seems a mighty empty 
world now that he is gone, and I don’t care 
a continental whether you give me over to 
the hangman or not.’ 

“ He had turned his ankle in the fall, and 
there we sat, he with his useless foot, and I 
with my throbbing head, and we talked and 
talked until gradually my bitterness began to 

















soften and to turn into something like 
sympathy. What was the use of revenging his 
death upon a man who was as much stricken by 
that death as I was? And then, as my wits 
gradually returned, I began to realize also 
that I could do nothing against MacCoy 
which would not recoil upon my mother and 
myself. How could we convict him without 
a full account of my brother’s career ‘being 
made public—the very thing which of all 
others we had to avoid? It was really as 
much our interest as his to cover the 
matter up, and from being an avenger 
of crime I found myself changed to a con- 
spirator against Justice. The place in which 
we found ourselves was one of those pheasant 
preserves which are so common in the Old 
Country, and as we groped our way through it 
I found myself consulting the slayer of my 
brother as to how far it would be possible to 
hush it up. 

“T soon realized from what he said that 
unless there were some papers of which we 
knew nothing in my brother’s pockets, there 
was really no possible means by which the 
police could identify him or learn how he had 
got there. His ticket was in MacCoy’s pocket, 
and so was the ticket for some baggage 
which they had left at the’ depét. Like 
most Americans, he had found it cheaper and 
easier to buy an outfit in London than to bring 
one from New York, so that all his linen and 
clothes were new and unmarked. The bag, 
containing the dust cloak, which I had 
thrown out of the window, may have fallen 
among some bramble patch where it is still 
concealed, or may have been carried off by 
some tramp, or may have come into the 
possession of the police, who kept the 
incident to themselves. Anyhow, I have 
seen nothing about it in the London papers. 
As to the watches, they were a selection from 
those which had been intrusted to him for 
business purposes. It may have been for the 


same business purposes that he was taking 
them to Manchester, but—well, it’s too late 
to enter into that. 

“T don’t blame the police for being at 
fault. 


I don’t see how it could have been 
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otherwise. There was just one little clew that 
they might have followed up, but it was a 
small one. I mean that small circular mirror 
which was found in my brother’s pocket. It 
isn’t a very common thing for a young man 
to carry about with him, is it? Buta 
gambler might have told you what such a 
mirror may mean to a card-sharper. If you 
sit back a little from the table, and lay the 
mirror, face upwards, upon your lap, you can 
see, as you deal, every card that you 
give to your adversary. It is not hard to 
say whether you see a man or raise him 
when you know his cards as well as your 
own. It was as much a part of a sharper’s 
outfit as the elastic clip upon Sparrow 
MacCoy’s arm. Taking that, in connection 
with the recent frauds at the hotels, the police 
might have got hold of one end of the string, 

“I don’t think there is much more for me 
to explain. We got to a village called 
Amersham that night in the character of two 
gentlemen upon a walking tour, and after- 
wards we made our way quietly to London, 
whence MacCoy went on to Cairo and I 
returned to New York. My mother died six 
months afterwards, and I am glad to say that 
to the day of her death she never knew what 
had happened. She was always under the 
delusion that Edward was earning an honest 
livitg in London, and I never had the heart 
to tell her the truth. He never wrote; but, 
then, he never did write at any time, so that 
made no difference. His name was the last 
upon her lips. 

“There’s just one other thing that I have 
to ask you, sir, and I should take it as a kind 
return for all this explanation, if you could 
do it for me. You remember that Testament 
that was picked up. I always carried it in 
my inside pocket, and it must have come out 
in my fall. I value it very highly, for it was 
the family book with my birth and my 
brother’s marked by my father in the begin- 
ning of it. I wish you would apply at the 
proper place and have it sent tome. It can 
be of no possible value to anyone else. If 
you address it to X, Bassano’s Library, Broad- 
way, New York, it is sure to come to hand.” 












A Curious Cure. 


By J. RUSSELL. 


Illustrations from Photographs by R. D. Roberts 


me,” concluded my friend, 
“and I am going back fora 
third dose this summer. Will 
you come ?” 

Experiment and companionship were alike 
attractive ; I was said to need a holiday ; 
there was a justifying balance at the bank. 
“T will!” I cried, and I did; and this is the 
story of our doings. 

Husbands and wives, we were a party of 
four. For ten pounds odd per head we were 
carried, second-class, and in some forty-eight 
hours, through Paris, Zurich, Innsbruck, and 
Toblach to Villach. Thence, a few shillings 
and a few more hours of train brought us to 
the village of Veldes, Oberkrain, Austria, the 
scene of the experiment—nearly a thousand 
miles from home, barely a hundred from 
the Adriatic, and remote enough from the 
conventionalities of civilization to warrant 
the strange life we were about to lead. 

Veldes, scattered about an idyllic lake, lies 
some thousand feet above sea, amid the 
easternmost undulations of the Julian Alps. 
Away in the west rises the lofty dolomitic 
mass of the Triglau, and from north to east, 
within easy walking distance, runs the range 
of the rugged Karawanken. A brown river 
brawls through the valley; tufts of the 
fragrant wild cyclamen scent the woods; 
picturesque white villages, set amidst orchards 
and maize - fields, and teeming with un- 
intelligible peasant children, are dotted about 
the lower slopes of the hills ; beyond stretches 
for miles the solitude of juniper bush and 
pine forest. 





sequent—night of our stay, for instance, 
we spent upon the edge of the lake, within 
a few feet of the water, in a couple of rough 
wooden huts without fronts—with some 
forebodings, it must be confessed, although 
it was in August; but, as we afterwards 
found, with only good effects. 

We had come for a month as the paying 
guests, amongst a hundred others, of a man 
who for thirty years past has been preaching 
—not altogether in the wilderness—the 
healing power of light, sun, and air, applied 
to the body of man as God made it. The 
tailor’s art, he insists, is anti-hygienic, a source 
of moral and physical degradation. There 
may be occasions for simple covering, but 
there are equally, in the interests_ of whole- 
someness and vitality, occasions for absence 
of clothing. 

In accordance with the rules of the 
game, therefore, we rose every morning 
soon after five, and having walked, my 
friend and I, to the Hill of Men, our 
wives to the Hill of Women, in the 
scantiest clothing consistent with what is 
called decency, we forthwith spent the 
early hours wandering or reclining in sun or 
shadow, jumping, digging, or reading, accord- 
ing to temperament, and breakfasting on the 
milk, bread, and honey we had _ brought 
with us from the hut. The humours 
of the situation we may leave to the ready 
imagination—they will appeal to every- 
body; the delights—though our tastes will 
be called in question—we can vouch for out 
of our own experience; the advantages, 


which will be obvious probably to nobody, 





The clear, dry 
atmosphere, some 
supposed virtue in 
the water, and the 
general charm of 
the surroundings 
bring, each sum- 
mer, many a jaded 
Viennese to 
Veldes in search 
of sun and air as 
ordinarily pre- 
scribed. But ours 
was a different 
quest. The first 

and every sub- 
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OUR AIR-HUT AT THE WATER'S EDGE. 


shall be set forth by the “ Doctor,” our host, 
in his own words—put into English some 
twenty years ago, and still unretracted :— 

“There is no life without air: no health 
without light we not only breathe 
through our lungs, but through our skin, 
which contains millions of minute blood- 
vessels thirsting for oxygen, and millions of 
nerves thirsting for light. Where there is 
blood there ought to be air ; where there are 
nerves there ought to be light... . . The light 
of the sun favours the change of matter; in 
other words, the 





goat of its efforts, the physico- 
hydriatic system effects its cures 
principally through the skin. 
Leaving the internal organs un- 
disturbed, and allowing them to 
perform their functions in peace, 
or to repair damages themselves 
without any direct stimulus on the 
part of the physician, the alternate 
application of heat and cold on 
the surface of the body produces 
a powerful effect, not only on the 
skin, but through the skin upon 
the whole organism in its remotest 
parts. Millions of peripheral 
nerves propagate the impressions 
received to the nervous centres 
and the vital organs ; millions of 
capillary vessels discharge the 
effete matter with which they are 
loaded through the pores of the 
skin, and carry the oxygenated 
blood to the interior of the body. No 
poisonous drugs are required to call forth 
a healthy reaction. The vitality of every 
molecule is raised, the strength of the indi- 
vidual increased.” 

After our strange air-bath on the top of 
the hill, we used to walk back, clothed, to 
another strange bath at the bottom, where, 
for the best part of an hour, we lay out ona 
slanting roof bare, save for our heads, to 
the full blaze of the sun. Then, for twenty 
minutes by the clock, we were swathed tight 





process of life... . 
Another beneficial 
influence of the 
air-bath lies in the 
constant changes 
of sunlight and 
shade, heat and 
cold of the atmos- 
phere, by which 
the skin is stimu- 
lated—a_ stimulus 
that does not 
remain confined to 
the surface of the 
body, but is ex- 
tended, through 
the nerves, to the 
remotest internal 
organs. . . . Thus, 
in opposition to 
the common allo- 
pathic system 
which makes the 
stomach the scape- 
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ON THE HILL OF MEN—A BREAKFAST PARTY. 


in our blankets, and then taken indoors, 
plunged into a tub of tepid water, and 
massaged by expert attendants. By the time 
we yot back on our bare—and not infre- 
quently tender—feet to the huts, we were 
quite ready for the simple vegetarian mid-day 
meal that awaited us under the huge 
common dining-roof. 

“The chief object of the light and air 
bath,” to quote for the last time, “is the 
invigoration of the nervous system of the 
whole organism, while the chief object of the 
sun-bath is the purification of the blood. . . . 
The direct effects of the sun upon the skin 
are remarkable: the skin is reddened and 
raised, the capillaries are swelled up, readily 
yield the effete matter with which they are 
loaded, and greedily imbibe the oxygen of 
the surrounding air, the peripheric circuiation 
becomes much improved, stagnations are 
resolved, rheumatic pains relieved, and the 
change of matter 
accelerated. ‘ 
It is through the 
complete removal 
of the waste pec 
cant matter and 
the invigoration of 
the nervous 
system that har- 
mony in the func- 
tions of the 
organism is re- 
stored, the body 
as it were rejuven- 
ated. But no 
rejuvenation can 


take place without 
the 
air, 


assistance of 
light, water, 
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proper diet, and 
exercise. We can- 
not buy health in 
the apothecary’s 
shop.” 

The virtue of 
strenuous laziness 
during the healing 
time being also 
sternly inculcated 
by the healer, the 
afternoon generally 
opened with deli- 
cious sleep, fol- 
lowed, at the 
option of the 
individual, by 
either a modified 
repetition of the 
morning’s airing and sunning, or bya lazy 
stroll with camera or book. Soon after six 
the evening meal of soup, vegetables, and 
sweets was over, and by nine — coffee, 
tobacco, and chatter having achieved their 
purpose —we were generally sleeping our 
Adamic sleep. On the nights when, for the 
purposes of the cure, the body, or some part 
of it, was “ packed” in a cold water bandage, 
dreaming was sometimes delayed ; but if that 
particular part of the treatment was distaste- 
ful, you were a free man as soon as the 
attendant’s back was turned. 

Though the “ Doctor’s” fees are based 
upon sound commercial principles — the 
inclusive charge per month ranging from 
£12 to £15—he has absolute belief in his 
own seriousness. And his numerous patients 
for the most part take him seriously, though 
in varying degrees. The consumptive, for 
instance, who has been to him for fifteen 





ON THE HILL OF MEN—GYMNASTICS. 
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ON THE HILL OF MEN-- 
PATIENTS AT PLAY. 


successive summers 
and is still alive, takes 
him most seriously ; 
my friend, who is 
returning for the fifth 
time this summer, 
because he finds he 
weathers the winter 
after a month in 
Veldes_ better than 
after a month any- 
where else, takes 
him more (or less) 
seriously ;_ while I, 
who have been twice 
and still would go— 
partly for the rents it 
patches in the body, 
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chiefly for the 
rents it tears in 
the commonplace 
—can hardly be 
said, I suppose, to 
take him not 
seriously. 

Two questions 
will occur to every 
reader: How often 
does it rain, and 
how far off is the 
nearest medical 
man with the 


IN THE SUN-BATH. 


orthodox qualifications? We 
have never recorded, or seen 
recorded, either the depth or 
the frequency of the rainfall, so 
we can only give the general 
impression formed by our own 
experiences—that rain is apt to 
fall in Veldes as elsewhere, but 
that it does not spoil upon an 
average more than one day a 
week. Indeed, “spoil” is scarcely 
the word, inasmuch as soft, warm 
rain upon the naked body is an 
added delight, and a bath of 
steam instead of sun an added 
experience. We have, it is true, 
been sometimes kept indoors—if 
indoors it can be called—by heavy 
cold rains, or terrific thunder- 
storms, but even they have had 
their compensations. 











THE STEPS—VELDES. 
The nearest qualified doctor is to be found 
in the institution itself, to which, by order of 
the Austrian Government, he is attached as 
responsible medical officer. Any, then, who 
will trust the qualifications of other lands 
need have no fear. But it should be said 
that the nursing staff, like everything else, 
is rough and primitive, and that delicate 
people accustomed to gentle-handed attention 
should, if inclined to make the venture, take 
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with them their 
own attendant 
and — pace the 
“ Doctor ” — their 
own medicine- 
chest. 

I am not in 
league with this 


arch-heretic, so do 
not recommend 
all sorts and con- 
ditions of sick 
men and women 
to exchange physic 
for nakedness. 
But I am sure no 
man whose fleshly 
ills go no deeper 
than my own could 
fail to profit by 
making the experi- 
ment. Nor need 
there be any fear 
of boredom. The 
lake is good for swimming and boating, and 
for such as love them there are cycles, and 
tennis courts, and music gardens. For my- 
self, when I tired of book or friend, medita- 
tion upon the strangeness and significance of 
my doings afforded a sufficient distraction. 
The body is still too often confounded with 
the flesh, and it is a stimulating experience to 
assist, even in so small a measure as at 
Veldes, in its spiritualization. 
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EW objects on this earth are 
more beautiful than a Consular 
Kawass. His wages may be 
small, but that is more than 
compensated for by the gor- 
geousness of his clothes. His 
outer garment unites the merits of an Inver- 
ness coat, a lady’s cloak, an Arab abbaye 
and an Ulster. Sometimes it is short, and 
comes only to his waist; often it is long, 
reaching down to his heels. It is wonderfully 
embroidered with threads of silver and of 
gold, and also threads of silk, coloured green, 
crimson, yellow, blue, and purple. There 
are wings attached to this garment at the 
shoulders, which give the Kawass the ap- 
pearance of a huge bird of tropical climes as 
he hurries down a Turkish street ; and as if 
this were not enough glory, there is worked 
on his back the coat-of-arms of the country 
he represents. The emblems of some coun- 
tries suit the back of a Kawass better than 
the devices of others. There is Austria, for 
instance, whose double-headed black eagle 
stands out strongly in contrast with the 
rainbow splendour of the coat, and an eagle’s 
head standing out on each shoulder-blade 
makes the balance perfect. 

When the Consul drives abroad in his 
carriage, the Kawass mounts upon the seat 
with the coachman, and has his hands 
crossed over the hilt of a broad, semi-circular 
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scimitar : that new-moon-shaped sword which 
we see the executioner in Eastern pictures 
wiping on the tail of his coat, after he has 
rolled off a few heads on the pavement. As 
the Kawass usually has great, sweeping black 
moustaches, the addition of the sword gives 
him an appearance of great bloodthirstiness, 
which is most impressive. As a matter of 
fact, however, he is a harmless individual, 
who runs errands for the Consul, and 
conducts tourists to mosques and places of 
that sort, accepting with thankfulness a 
small gift in recognition of his services. 

Mr. Turner’s Kawass knocked at the door 
of the Consular room, and on being told to 
enter, displayed to the Consul a face labouring 
under some powerful agitation. 

“Well, what is it?” asked Consul Turner. 

“Excellency, the man who disappeared 
has come back.” 

“What man who disappeared, Selim ?” 

“The cold-water man, Excellency.” 

“Oh, McSimmins? He didn’t disappear ; 
he went home, you remember. __He sent his 
papers to me about a month ago, witha 
request for a permit to leave the country, 
which was quite unnecessary. You brought 
me the papers, and I gave them back to you.” 

“Yes, Excellency,” said the Kawass, 
nervously. 

“So he has returned, has he? What does 
he want ?” 
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“ Yes, Excellency ; and he demands to see 
you, but I thought it better not to let him in.” 

“Why, Selim ?” 

“| think he is insane, Excellency.’ 

“Oh, that is nothing new. I thought it 
from the first.” 

“He is here, Excellency, in a Turkish 
Pasha’s uniform, and he will not go away. 
Then he acted very strangely, and it may 
not be safe to let him in.” 

“Oh, nonsense ! 
McSimmins wouldn’t hurt anybody.” 

The Kawass departed with evident 
reluctance, and shortly after an extra- 
ordinary figure presented itself to the 
Consul’s view. He wore the costume 
of a Turkish Pasha, and had stuck 
on his head a red fez with a long 
silken tassel. He came in, stepping | 
with gingerly caution, as if walking | 
on thin ice. He held his open hands 
tremblingly before him, as if antici-  [{ 
pating a fall, and his head bobbed 
about in an erratic manner that 
threatened to dislodge the tarbush | 
he wore, and kept the silken tassel 
swaying to and fro. 

“J —J—I—I’m afraid,” he said, | 
with a stammer, “that you won't 
recognise me, Mr. Turner.” 

“Oh, yes, I do,” replied the Consul. 
You are Mr. McSimmins, who came { 
over here to convert the Turk by 
means of a daily bath, quite ignoring 
my suggestion that the Turk already 
performed his ablutions five 
times a day.” 

“Ah, yes, Consul, quite true, 
quite true; but only his hands 
and feet, and I still hold that if 
you submerge the Turk once a 
day, he would prove a different 
man.” 


Let him come in. i A ie ed 
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“Ves, I remember you did,” began the 
Consul, but he was interrupted by McSimmins 
suddenly precipitating himself on the floor, 
and clutching wildly at the carpet. The 
Consul sprang to his feet with an exclamation 
of dismay. 

“It’s all right,” cried McSimmins ; “don’t 
be alarmed. The room is spinning round, 
but it will steady down in a minute ; then I'll 























6M? ant . . ‘ ‘ 
“Well,” said the Consul, “I “1's ALL RIGHT,’ CRIED MCSIMMINS; ‘DON’T BE ALARMED,’ ” 


have often thought that if the 

whole country were submerged for twenty 
minutes it would be, on the whole, an 
improvement ; still, that is an opinion that 
must not be mentioned outside the Consular 
residence. But, as I suggested to you 
before, if cleanliness were your object, the 
Turkish bath is not altogether unknown 
even in our own country, and is supposed 
to be reasonably efficient.” 

“It is warm and_ enervating,” said 
McSimmins, speaking with stuttering hesi- 
tation, which seemed to show that his theory 
was not perfectly grounded. “I advocate 
cold water, you know.” 


get up. Just wait till things come to a stand- 
still again.” 

Presently the grovelling man rose to his 
knees, and then, tremulously, to his feet. 

“ You will excuse me if-I sit-down?” he 
asked. 

“Certainly,” said the Consul, also seating 
himself. “ What is the trouble—St. Vitus’s 
dance, or anything of that kind ?” 

“Something of that kind,” echoed the 
visitor. “I don’t really know what the 
trouble is, but I'll tell you what it feels like. 
It feels as if my brain had become loosened 
from the inside of my skull, like a ripe kernel 























in a nut; then if I walk hurriedly it turns 
over, and the whole world turns with it, and 
I have to get down on my hands and knees 
and shake my head till my brain gets right- 
side up again. Do I make myself clear?” 

“Oh, perfectly clear,” said the Consul, 
edging his chair back a little. “Will you 
excuse me, Mr. McSimmins, while I call in 
my Kawass? I have some business for him 
to do, and you can tell your story with perfect 
freedom in his presence, for I make a 
confidant of him anyhow,” and the Consul 
reached his hand towards the bell. 

McSimmins smiled grimly. 

“You needn’t be afraid, Consul ; I am not 
going to touch you. Of course, no man 
makes a confidant of his Kawass, and you 
think now that I am crazy. I don’t blame 
you at all, and if you are really afraid of me, 
draw your chair near the door, and I'll stay 
over in the remotest corner of the room ; but 
I would like you to listen to what I have to 
say, Officially—that is what you are here for, 
you know.” 

““Oh, I am not afraid at all,” replied the 
Consul, thinking it, however, worth while to 
add, “I never think myself in danger, because 
I keep my loaded revolver in the drawer 
here before me,” saying which he took the 
weapon out and placed it on his table. 

“A most sensible precaution,” rejoined 
McSimmins, nodding his head. The nodding 
seemed to be unfortunate, for he paused 
breathlessly, put his two open palms up to 
the side of his face, gave his head a few jerks, 
this way and that, and then murmured, with 
a sigh of contentment : “That’s all right.” 
The Consul thought it well to ignore the 
re-turning of the brain, which was evidently 
taking place under McSimmins’s manipula- 
tion, and so he said, as if nothing extra- 
ordinary had happened : — 

“When did you return, Mr. McSimmins ? ” 

** Return ; from where ?” 

“You sailed for home about a month ago.” 

“Oh, no, I didn’t!” corrected the visitor. 

“Well, you sent your papers here, and 
asked for a permit to leave the country, and 
1 wrote a note to you saying that a permit 
was not necessary, and not hearing from you 
again, I took it for granted that you had 
sailed.” 

“ Ah, I see,” mused McSimmins, about to 
nod again, which motion he suddenly stopped 
by putting his hand to his forehead. “I have 
never left Turkey ; in truth, I have been the 
guest of Zimri Pasha for the last month.” 

“ Really!” said the Consul. “ Well, the 


Pasha is a most excellent man, and I wish 
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there were more officials like him. He told 
me he took a great interest in your cold- 
water scheme, and was doing his best to help 
you, and seemed surprised to hear that 1 
didn’t take much interest in it myself.” 

“Yes, I think I converted him,” said 
McSimmins, “but only this afternoon. 
About a month ago he sent a messenger to 
me asking me to bring my papers to him, and 
added that he would be glad to learn some- 
thing further of the scheme I had in hand, as 
he was inclined to believe in it, and wished 
for more information.” 

*That’s what he told me,” remarked the 
Consul, “‘ and he expressed his regret at your 
early departure.” 

“Very well. I called on him at the bour 
named, which was after dark. You know the 
Pasha’s house, perhaps, Consul ?” 

“Yes, I have visited him somewhat fre- 
quently. He is, as I have said, the most 
intelligent Turkish official I have yet met, 
and seems to have a sincere desire to elevate 
the people.” 


? 


“That describes him exactly,” agreed 
McSimmins. “ He delights in the elevation 


of the people, and is very successful at it, 
too.” 

“T shouldn’t go so far as to say that,” 
demurred the Consul. “I have never 
observed any practical results from his 
endeavours in that line.” 

“Ah, there you do him wrong,” pleaded 
McSimmins, earnestly. ‘“ You see, I know 
the Pasha better than you do, forI have 
been his guest fora month. But to go on 
with my story. On entering, I was led past 
the semi-public room in which the Pasha 
transacts his business, taken across the first 
court, in which the palm trees grow, into a 
smaller room beyond—a room along the 
three sides of which were divans covered 
with rich Oriental rugs ; and here, asking 
me to be seated, the attendant disappeared 
between the heavy curtains which hung over 
the doorway. Presently that obsequious 
secretary of the Pasha came in, followed 
by a servant bearing a tray on whieh 
were two tiny cups of coffee. The 
secretary saluted me with that grovelling 
deference of which he is the cringing master, 
and asked me to be good enough to give 
him all my papers, so that the Pasha might 
scrutinize them. The Pasha, he added, 
would have pleasure in meeting me socially 
after the business was transacted.- I had my 
passport, teskary, and the document giving 
me the right of domicile, in a blue envelope 
reposing in my inside pocket, and this 
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envelope I handed to the secretary. He 
then bade me, in his master’s name, regale 
myself with the coffee, which I did. I 
imagine the coffee was drugged, for shortly 
after taking it I became sleepy, and re- 
membered no more until I found 
myself securely pinioned in the 
Court of the Great Fountain. 
Have you seen the Court of the 
Great Fountain ?” 

“No,” .replied the Consul ; 
“TI have never been admitted 
further into the residence of 
the Pasha than the Court of the 
Palms.” 

“The Pasha’s house is an 
enormous conglomeration of 
buildings, somewhat resembling 
a stone-walled city. Beautiful 
as the Court of Palms is, it 
does not compare with the 
magnificence of the Court of 
the Great Fountain. The pave- 
ment is a mosaic of various 
coloured marble ; all the rest is 
of the purest white. Arabic 
arches are supported by very 
slender, glistening pillars, which 
seemed to me to be made of 
onyx, or some rare white stone. 
The arches themselves are of 
marble, looking like carved 
virgin snow ; these form a broad, 
cool veranda that completely 
surrounds the court. The floor 
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knees, and my arms had been drawn under 
the projecting ends of this stick, until the 
elbow-joints permitted them to bend up 
against my breast. My wrists were strapped 
together, and the straps fastened in some 











of the veranda is elevated | 








perhaps six inches above the 
tessellated pavement, and is 
almost covered with rich Persian rugs. 
But the striking feature of the court is 
the fountain. The water, I imagine, is 
obtained from some stream or lake in the 
neighbouring mountains, and the fountain 
consists of one huge jet as thick as a man’s 
thigh, which shoots straight up into the 
air like a liquid palm tree. It falls back 
musically into a deep, broad pond, which is 
bordered by a heavy coping of marble. The 
convolutions of this coping form a margin to 
this pond that is amazingly irregular, and, the 
Pasha told me, spells out in Arabic his 
favourite text from the Koran.” 

“What an excellent idea,” interrupted the 
Consul. 

“Isn't it?” agreed his visitor. “ Perhaps 
I didn’t appreciate it at the moment as much 
as I should have done, for I found myself in 
a most cramped and uncomfortable position. 
A stout stick had been thrust under my 


“‘AN UNCOMFORTARLE POSITION,” 


way behind my back. My ankles were 
united by fetters, and I lay thus in a helpless 
heap like a trussed fowl. The Pasha sat 
cross-legged on a pile of rugs and pillows 
under the veranda, peacefully smoking a 
water pipe, whose hubble-bubble was drowned 
by the musical plashing of the great fountain. 
He sipped now and then some coffee 
from a little cup on a table by his side, and 
regarded me placidly with that serene, con- 
templative gaze which you may have noticed 
in his dreamy eyes when he is inclined to 
converse on philosophic subjects. Standing 
near him were four stalwart Nubians, black 
as ebony, whose tongues the Pasha afterwards 
informed me he had been compelled to order 
to be removed, as irresponsible gossip among 
his menials was irksome to him. 

“ After a time the Pasha was good enough 
to address me. He expressed in choice 
phrase his pleasure at seeing me a guest 


























under his humble roof, although at the 
moment the roof above me was the sky, 
besprinkled with brilliant stars. He added 
that he had been much interested in my cold- 
water scheme, and would be pleased to learn 
from my own lips how I was getting on since 
1 had honoured his district with my presence. 

“T replied, with a glance at my bonds, that 
just at the moment I was not getting on with 
any degree of rapidity. The Pasha was 
condescending enough to smile at this, and 
bow towards me; then, after a few whiffs at 
his pipe, and a sip of coffee from a cup on 
the table beside him, he proceeded, with the 
utmost suavity :— 

“*T have been giving some attention of 
late to the cold-water problem, and have 
determined to make some practical experi- 
ments that will test its value. The marble 
coping round the fountain at your back was 
constructed by a Greek slave whom I once 
possessed, who, although he had most 
artistic hands, laboured under the affliction 
of a flighty head, which I was compelled to 
remove. Under my directions he did his 
work well, and the coping spells in Arabic 
the phrase :— 

«Tf you meet a friend in the desert who 
lacks for water, give him of your store 
plenteously.” 

“*I now propose to vivify this motto by 
following its counsel on your behalf.’ 

*** Indeed, Pasha,’ said I, ‘there is a suffi- 
ciency of water about me already, and my 
clothes are even now wet through.’ 

*“** My Nubians,’ returned the Pasha, calmly, 
‘were reluctantly compelled to dip you in 
the fountain, so that you might return to the 
full enjoyment of your senses, which had 
seemingly departed from you; this submer- 
sion has happily had the desired result, and 
thus I have the privilege of holding converse 


with you. But my bounty does not stop so 
meagrely. The adage says, “ Plenteously,” 


and upon that adage I purpose to act.’ 
“*T beg to call your attention, Pasha, to the 
fact that I am a citizen of a country at peace 
with the Government of the Sultan. With 
the utmost respect towards your authority, I 
hereby protest against my present treatment, 
and warn you that, if you contemplate further 
indignity, you will carry it out at your peril.’ 
“The Pasha stroked his beard, and acknow- 
ledged my remark with a courteous bow. 
“*That introduces the elements of an 
international discussion into our conversa- 
tion,’ he said, with a reproachful tinge in 
his tone, ‘and in social intercourse I think 
anything of a political nature is prone to 
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prove a disturbing element. Let us confine 
ourselves to your cold-water theories.’ With 
this he made a sign to his Nubians, and two 
of them springing forward picked me up as 
if I had been a bale of goods, and, swaying 
me backwards and forwards, suddenly heaved 
me into the up-spring of the fountain. The 
tremendous jet cf water struck me on the 
back as if it were a battering-ram, and I felt 
myself projected into the air like a shot from 
a cannon’s mouth. Unfortunately I have not 
at my command the language to depict the 
horror of that moment. I was whirled round 
and round with dizzying rapidity, and when 
i tried to scream, the water dashed into my 
open mouth with choking force. My agony 
was mental rather than physical, for except 
when I turned over and lay mouth down- 
ward to the jet, I cannot say there was much 
bodily inconvenience. Once, when I remained 
for a few moments in a sitting posture, I saw 
that I was high in the air above the tops of 
the tallest palms, popping up and down like 
a pea on a hot griddle. In spite of the 
motion, I could easily recognise the deserted 
city, lying calm in the moonlight, and so, 
remembering the hard marble pavement far 
below, I feared that I would tumble help- 
lessly over and be smashed into fragments 
on the stone. Such a catastrophe, however, 
did not happen, and by-and-by I saw that it 
was utterly impossible to escape from the 
influence of the water-jet. The great danger 
was of being smothered in the spray; drowned 
in mid-air. I had the peculiar sensation of 
sinking into a watery cushion, whose rebound 
dandled me as if I were a baby. Sometimes, 
when the powerful fountain gave me an extra 
fling aloft, I turned over and came head down- 
wards with sickening swiftness into what 
seemed to be a hollow tube of water; then I 
came near to suffocation ; but, by-and-by, the 
heaving column would reassert its power and 
toss me aloft again, when I could breathe 
once more. Now and then I caught a glimpse 
of the full moon in the cloudless blue sky, 
and it appeared to be dancing a hilarious 
jig with me. In spite of the noise of the 
water, I heard the Pasha clap his hands, 
and express approval of the spectacle. 

“« Excellent, excellent,’ he cried; ‘the 
gifted McSimmins dances with gratifying 
ability.’ 

“ My torture for that night ended with a 
moment of most intense fear. I imagine 


that the Pasha gave a sign, and a slave, with 
a lever, suddenly turned off the water. I 


seemed left for an instant suspended in the 
The 


sky ; then I dropped like a falling star. 
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concentrated anguish of that infinitesimal 
portion of time, I shall never forget. It was 
in my mind that the Pasha intended to im- 
pale me on the standpipe from which 
the jet issued, but such was not the 
case. The water was turned on again 


before I reached the level of the veranda, 
and such was the terrific force of the impact, 
it rising and me falling, that I became 
instantly insensible, and when I woke to 
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no light, and very little air, and there I lay 
all night unable to sleep, sprawling round on 
the floor, which seemed to be heaving under 
me. Next evening I was taken out again, 
and once more flung into the fountain. All 
the while I anticipated that dreadful drop 
again; but the Pasha, fearing probably that 
he would kill me outright, amused himself 
by modifying the torture. The slaves gave 
periodical jerks at the lever, cutting off a 


* ALOFT.” 


consciousness I found myself stretched on 
some rugs under the veranda, my _ wet 
garments removed. But, perhaps, I weary 
you with this lengthened recitai ? ” 

“On the contrary,” said the Consul, “I 
was never more interested in my life.” 

The visitor nodded, and having disturbed 
his brain by doing so, re-adjusted it by 
manipulating his head with his hands. 

“1 was taken to a cell in which there was 


little water at a time, and lowering it a few 
feet, so that I descended by stages until 
almost on a level with the veranda, then I 
would be shot up into mid-air again. Night 
after night of this gave me that loosening 
sensation in the brain of which I complained 
to you, and the result of which you saw when 
I fell on the carpet. I sometimes got a 
little sleep in my cell during the day, but my 
rest was always broken, for the moment I 
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“ 


SPRAWLING ROUND ON THE FLOOR.” 


began to dream I was tossing in the fountain 
again. At last I saw that insanity was 
bound to intervene, so I resolved on suicide. 
One evening, by a great effort, being more 
loosely bound than usual, I turned a kind of 
somersault and flung myself free of the 
column of water. I hoped to strike the 
marble pavement, but I fell, instead, into the 
pond, and was instantly fished out by the 


Nubians. I told the Pasha I was determined 
to kill myself, and so for several nights 
I was not brought out from my cell. Some- 


times I thought that he had relented, but the 
more I pondered over the situation I saw 
that he dare not let me go, for if I could get 
my Government to believe the extraordinary 
tale I had to tell, they would be bound to 
bring him to book for it. When again I was 
dragged into the Court of the Great Fountain, 
1 found that in the interval he had built a 
sort of basket around the stand pipe. This 
was made of. springy steel, or iron, and it 
opened like a huge flower, upwards, some- 
thing like a metal calla lily of network, if you 
understand what I mean ? 

“*T should be delighted, Mr. McSimmins,’ 
said the Pasha, most blandly, ‘if you would 
favour me again with your vault from the top 
of the column.’ I favoured him, and fell 
into the network of the basket, and was 
hurled instantly into the jet, and aloft again 





almost before I realized that I had 
dropped. This amused the Pasha 
very much, and he was loud in his 
praise of the feat. Wishing to test 
still further the efficacy of the 
basket, the fountain, being gradually 
shut off, lowered me into the recep- 
tacle, then the Nubians took me 
out of it, undid my bonds, and set 
my limbs free. When this was 
done, at a sign from the Pasha, 
they flung me sprawling into the 
basket. I clasped the network and 
shrieked, while they pushed me 
farther in, until at last the water 
caught me once more. Breathless 
with its force, I found myself afloat, 
but this time with arms and legs 
loose, sprawling like the wings of a 
windmill gone mad. I was amazed 
to find, after a time, that I could 
acquire the art of balancing myself, 
because of this freedom of the 
limbs, and before the night had 
passed I was able to stand upright 
and tread water, as it were, keeping 
my position for some time, by the 
exercise of great care. Of course, 
every now and then all my calculations were 
overset by the sudden ceasing of the fountain, 
which, removing my support and _ instantly 
undermining my confidence, left me flounder- 
ing helplessly in the basket, until it resumed 
its impetus. After the basket had been 
constructed, the Pasha, apparently selfishly, 
wished to enjoy the spectacle alone, 
and accordingly sent his slaves away, and 
they remained absent until the clapping of 
his hands brought them into the court again, 
when I was lowered and taken to my cell. 
And now, Consul Turner, you see how I have 
been treated. I have no complaint to make, 
and do not intend to. give you any trouble in 
this matter at ali; but I am fatigued with 
talking, and if you will charitably allow me a 
bed in your house to-night, I shall be deeply 
grateful to you.” 

“Certainly, Mr. McSimmins, certainly. But 
how did you escape ?” 

“If you will permit me, Consul, after the 
manner of the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ to leave the 
remainder of the story untold until to- 
morrow morning, it will be a great kindness 
to me in my present state of fatigue.” 

“But it won’t take you long, Mr. 
McSimmins, to give me the climax. Do you 
mean to say that this treatment of you lasted 
the whole of the past month ?” 


“Up to this very evening, Consul... I have 
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my own reasons fur wishing to postpone the 
culmination of my narrative until to-morrow 
morning, if you will be so good as to indulge 
me. You see that I am in a shattered con- 
dition ; my nerves are wrecked, and although 
I do not know that I can sleep, I would like 
very much to go to bed.’ 

“You are perfectly safe here,” said the 
Consul, “and need have no further anxiety. 
I shall make my Kawass sleep outside your 
door to protect you.” 

“No, no, Consul, I don’t want a Turk near 
me, and I distrust your Kawass, and all the 
rest of them. Would you mind to-night, if 
you have a double-bedded room, to be in the 
same room with me?” 

“TI can do better than that,” said the 
Consul ; “there is a room opening off mine, 
and I shall have a bed put in it, then no one 
can come near you without passing through 
my room.” 

“That will do excellently,” said McSimmins, 
seemingly much relieved. 

“The difficulty in obtaining redress,” con- 
tinued the Consul, “ will be in proving what 
you say ; but somehow I find myself believing 
your story, incredible as it is, and I also 
believe the Pasha’s secretary gave your papers 
to my Kawass, so that, in a way, is direct 
proof. I shall call the Pasha to account to- 
morrow morning. 

“No,” said McSimmins, “ I do not wish 
redress, nor do I ask you to take the slightest 
trouble on my account.” 

* But such treatment of a free citizen of a 
friendly country is intolerable, and we must 
at least attempt to obtain justice, although I 
am not confident that you will get any satis- 
faction.” 

“ Well, if you don’t mind, we will discuss 
that to-morrow morning. I really feel unable 
to cope with even the simplest problem 
to-night. Remember, I spent the fore 
part of this evening at the top of that 
fountain.” 

The Consul, without more ado, led 
McSimmins to his chamber, and_ several 
times that night heard him thumping round 
the room on the floor. 

It was early in the morning when Consul 
Turner entered his guest’s room, and found 
him lying awake. 

“1 am afraid,” he said, “that you did not 
have much rest last night.” 

“Oh, indeed, I feel quite refreshed, thank 
you ; although I precipitated myself on the 


floor several times during the night. I hope 
I did not disturb you ?” 
“Not at all,” replied the Consul. “And 
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now, will you excuse my curiosity and tell me 
how you escaped ?” 

“That was, after all, a very simple matter. 
I don’t know whether I told you that, to save 
themselves trouble, they were in the habit of 
flinging me into the fountain stark naked ; 
but, as 1 think I mentioned, I became quite 
expert at balancing myself on the top of the 
jet. Last night, when the slaves had departed, 
I put my hands over my head and projected 
myself into the air, endeavouring to fall clear 
of the basket, which I did. In a moment I 
scrambled over the marble coping, and I 
think the Pasha was dozing, for he made no 
motion either to stop me or to call his slaves. 
I was afraid my brain would play me a trick, 
and so I acted with intense celerity. In a 
moment I was at his throat, and had him 
pinioned and helpless on his back. Gripping 
his windpipe with my left hand, I undid his 
scarf with my right, and ‘soon had it bow- 
stringed round his neck— 

“You surely did not strangle him ?” cried 
the Consul, horrified. 

“Oh, no, I shouldn’t think of doing such 
a thing. I have a great respect for the 
position of Pasha. I gagged him so that he 
could not cry out, and tied his hands so 
that he could not clap them together ; then, 
with some difficulty, I stripped him and put 
on his clothes. He seemed stunned and 
helpless by the suddenness of my onslaught ; 
almost pallid with fear. Seeing that he 
was too panic-stricken to cry out, I un- 
gagged him and unbound his hands, then 
picking him up—all the time I was struggling 
with him, remember, I saw three Pashas, my 
brain wobbling about like loose nails in a 
rolling barrel, but I steadily concentrated my 
attention on the middle Pasha, and resolved 
to attend to the other two afterwards, if they 
were there ; so, as I say, I flung him, back 
downwards, into the basket, and before you 
could snap your fingers, he was dancing on 
the water-spout high above the palm trees. 
The other two Pashas had gone up with him, 
and so, folding his robes around me, I walked 
calmly down the passage, through the Monkey 
Court, along the other passage, through the 
Court of Palms, and so out into the street 
unimpeded ; the watchman opening the 
gate for me, and closing it behind me 
without a word. That is the beauty of 
having well-trained servants, unaccustomed 
tu question any act a man does. From 
there I-came directly to your residence, and 
here I remain until you can get me on ship- 
board.” 


“ But, great Heaven, McSimmins! You 
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don’t mean to say you have left the Pasha 
there all night ?” 

“]T have but followed his own Arabic text, 
which you will find engraved around his 
fountain. I have given him water, and 
plenty of it. It was not for me to interfere 
further. I did not tell you last night, fearing 


you might consider it your duty to intervene. 








small personal matter like this, knowing they 
would talk a great deal, and do nothing And, 
after all, one cannot pay a greater compliment 
to his host than to follow his example.” 

*T must send down at once and see what 
is the outcome of this.” 

“Certainly,” returned McSimmins ; 
would only be a neighbourly thing to do. 


“ it 


” 





“HE WAS DANCING ON THE WATER-SPOUT. 


If the Pasha likes his position at the top of 
the fountain, he has doubtless remained 
there, and I can assure him, from experience, 
that it will take him several days before he is 
able to make the dive I took.” 

““Oh, but this is most serious, McSimmins, 
taking the law into your own hands in that 
way, and endangering the person of the 
Pasha.” 

“T took the Pasha into my own hands, but 
there zs no law in his caravansary, and I 
didn’t like to trouble my Government over a 

Vol. xvi.—8 


But at that moment the gorgeous Kawass 
rapped at the Consul’s door. 

“Excellency,” he said, a thrill of fear in 
his quivering voice, “news has come that the 
Pasha Zimri has been found drowned in his 
own fountain. Mysterious are the ways of 
Allah, the good Pasha is gone.” 

* Ah,” said McSimmins, grimly, “every 
situation has its compensations. If he has 
had too much water in this world, it is not 
likely that he will have to complain of an 
over-supply in the next.” 








Portraits of Celebrities at Different Times of their Lives. 





H.R.H. PRINCE 
CHRISTIAN. 
Born 1831. 
<4RINCE CHRIS- 
»| TIAN, otherwise 
playfully called 
“Uncle Chris- 
tian” by the 
younger folks of our Royal 
Family, is perhaps the most 
popular man in their home 











AGE 31. 
From a Photo. by Hille € Saunders, Eton. 


circle. He married Princess Christian in 
1866, when he received the title of Royal 
Highness by command of Her Majesty, being 
also created a Knight of the Garter. On 








AGE 42. 
From a Photo. by W. & D. Downey. 























ing by Carl Hart- 
mann. 


their Royal Highnesses’ 
marriage, Parliament 
granted the Princess a 
do-ver of £30,000 and an 
annuity of £6,000. The 
Prince is a great lover 
of all athletic and manly 
sports, and the many 
fine hunting trophies that 
adorn his residence at 
Cumberland Lodge, 
Windsor Great Park, are 
ample evidence of his 
| various successes. 











AGE 50. 
From a Photo. by Alex. Bassano. 





PRESENT DAY. 
Prom a Photo. by Alex. Bassano. 
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H.R.H. PRINCESS 
CHRISTIAN. 


HE third daughter 
of our beloved 
Queen is well 
known to every- /Z _~ 
body for the great a ea 


deal of good work. Like all 
the ladies of our Royal Family, 
she is essentially a womanly 
woman. 





















AGE 32. 
From a Photo. by W. & D. Downey. 
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From the 
Picture by F. 


AGE 18. 

From the Picture by F. Winterhalter. 
interest she takes in the welfare 
of the working classes, and for 
her untiring zeal in all move- 


AGE 27. 
From a Photo. by W. & D. Downey. 


ments of philanthropy, especially with 
regard to nursing associations, such 
as the Royal British Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation, which is doing an immense frome Phote by) PRESENT DAY. (Bullingham, Harrington Road. 
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MR. 


EDWARD JOHN 
GREGORY, R.A. 

Born 1850. 
sR. E. J. GREGORY, one 
4 of our latest R.A.’s, is 
the son of John Gregory, 
who was engineer - in- 
charge of the auxiliary 
Sir John Franklin’s 
At the age of thirty- 






engines in 
Expedition. 





[ Photograph. 


From a) AGE 14. 


nine he obtained the gold and 
silver medals at the Paris Inter- 
national Exhibition; and among 
his most brilliant achievements 





Photo. by) AGE 28. 





may be mentioned “Dawn,” “ Last Touches,” 


“St. George,” “Sir Galahad,” a 


ful likeness of Miss Galloway, in itself 


(Rowland Tuylor. 
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From a} AGE 33. [Photograph 











a masterpiece of portraiture, and “ Boulter’s 
Lock.” Mr. Gregory’s pictures are few in 
number, and generally small in size; but 
wherever they appear they are always in the 
front rank, and it is, therefore, not surprising 
to note that Mr. Gregory’s work is most 
appreciated by the é/ife of the artistic world. 





wonder- 


Photo. by) PRESENT DAY, (Biijott & Fry. 
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A Cruise on a Modern Ram. 


By J. A. GUTHRIE. 


SHORT descriptive narrative 
of the cruise of the United 
States ram Katahdin, the 
“only nautical engine of war 
of its class in the navies of 
! the world,” might prove both 
interesting and instructive to your readers. 
Of course, to those unacquainted with naval 
architecture, and such as have their own ideas 
about the heavy armoured battleships and 
cruisers, the assertion that we possess the 
only complete ram, and one, too, capable of 
weathering storms, would seem paraphrastic ; 
but an investigation and careful examina- 
tion of the 
accompanying 








sacrifices ; for, according to their traditional 
religion, this was absolutely necessary to ward 
off evil, and shield them from harm and 
danger. Historic Mount Katahdin was not 
renowned in American classics as an Olympus 
or Parnassus, yet it does seem quaintly 
apposite that such a name, so rich in Indian 
lore, should be selected for a most destructive 
war machine, deadly and terrific in attack, 
swift, strong, and enduring. 

In order to comprehend what a ram 
really is, and by analogy compare this 
recent addition to our navy with other war- 
ships, a brief description may be opportune, 
so we can under- 
stand its qualifi- 





illustrations will 
convince the 
doubting public 
of the facts of 
the case. The 
cruise, an ac- 
count of which 
has never been 
published be- 
fore, is an actual 
record of the 
experience of 
those on board. 


To come to 
essentials, we 
will commence 


where the ship 
first essayed her 
career only a 


short time 
since. 
About two 


THE RAM “ KATAHDIN” 
a) 


years age,0 
peculiar type of 

war vessel was launched at Bath, Maine, and 
christened Xatahdin, after a_ well-known 
mountain located in the northern section of 
that State. It is an aboriginal name, 
significant and characteristic, as its meaning 
relates to electric phenomena observed on 
the summit by the natives. The Indians 
supposed an enormous creature, with winged 
claws, dwelt thereon, feasted on human flesh, 
and emitted fire and smoke from its mouth. 
They superstitiously venerated this abode of 
their demure god, and offered propitiatory 





IN DOCK—WITH RAM AT SURFACE 
OF WATER. (P 


cations for 
cruising on the 
high seas, and 
its fighting 


share in the 
dreadful havoc 
of war. 


The arched 
armoured deck 
rising some sft. 
above the water- 
line forms a pro- 
tective covering 
and ironclad 
roof the entire 
length and 
breadth of the 
ship, varying in 
thickness 2in. 
on the crown, 
gradually in- 
creasing to 6in., 
and fashioned 
into a_ cutting 
edge at or below the water-line as the case 
may be. The water-line depends upon 
whether the ship is trimmed for actual 
warfare or not. When ready for action the 
trimming tanks are full of water, but other- 
wise are kept empty. Besides the armoured 
deck there is a submerged armour belt 
backed by several feet of solid oak entirely 
surrounding the ship, as also the air passages, 
steam and smoke outlets are one and all 
armoured some distance above the crown 
of the deck, . 
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The conning-tower being of supreme 
importance, and the objective point in an 
engagement, is consequently protected with 
the thickest armour, 18in. steel plate. From 
it all communications must be preserved, the 
engines, steering gear, etc., operated and 
controlled. Here the commanding officer 
is stationed, and directs the manceuvres—it is 
the pilot-house as well as the central station 
for orders to all parts of the vessel. Ina 
fight it is conse- 
quently exposed 
to the furious and 
concentrated fire 
of an enemy who 
seeks to disable 
it, and therefore 
we must expect to 
receive many tell- 
ing blows; but if 
no penetration is 
made, the inmates 
are comfortably 
safe, as ample 
provision exists to 
guard against 
violent jarring 
and concussion, 
such as cellulose 
padding lining 


the inner walls, 
and extra _hold- 
ing down bolts 
outside. 


The dimensions of the ram Katahdin are 
25oft.-length and 4oft. 6in. beam; the 
average draught is about 16ft. 6in., producing 
a displacement of over 2,100 tons. From 
the measurements, and reckoning the speed 
at 15 knots an hour, the striking force may 
be calculated enormously powerful in foot- 
tons, and it is estimated with nice and exact 
certainty that a violent blow thus dealt 
would drive entirely through one of our 
unprotected cruisers. 

The principle upon which the Katahdin 
was constructed and designed embodied 
the one idea in its conception—a powerful 
ram as an engine of destruction ; exposed above 
the water surface as little as possible ; strength, 
celerity, and ready obedience to her steering 
apparatus. ‘To attain this end, everything in 
conflict with that view was sacrificed, notably 
in the weight of her armament, as her battery 
consists of only four six-pound guns to chase 
off torpedo-boats approaching too near, and 
to repel boarders. Ramming being the 
main force and the purpose of her plan, pro- 
yision was made, to resist and lessen the 





THE ARMOURED DECK, AFT—WITH FIRST OFFICER. 
From a Photo. 


tremendous concussion incident thereon, her 
frame being laid in such a manner, making 
the most numerous and heaviest run fore and 
aft, converging at each end and bound together 
forward into an amalgamation with the solid 
casting that represents the ram proper. Her 
boilers and engines are braced by a wedge 
system that prevents their displacement, and 
doubly provided with extra braces holding 
them down when the shock reaches that part 
of the ship. In 
fact, every pos- 
sible care is taken 
to prevent any 
detachable article 
from being moved 
or overturned at 


the critical 
moment. 
But what be- 


comes of the 
officers and work- 
ing crew, and how 
are they supplied 
with fresh air in 
this sunken iron 
nondescript as she 
rushes through 
the waters in 
search of an un- 
wary enemy? 
The ventilating 
system and supply 


of fresh air are 
necessarily imperfect, but to remedy this 
deficiency, lofty ventilators tower above, 


and refresh and purify the air between 
the decks. When the semi-submersion 
for cruising occurs, all hatches, dead - lights, 
and other means of communication with 
the external atmosphere are closed, water- 
tight, hermetically sealed, as it were, and 
the high shafts must supply breathing air 
to the living quarters, carry off the foul, 
and renew the requisite quantity of fresh. 
There are two of these shafts, armoured some 
distance up, situated immediately aft of 
amidships. Each is a double tube, the outer 
sft. 6in., the inner 3ft. 6in. diameter. The pure 
air gravitates down the outer tube, while the 
vitiated escapes through the inner, which 
projects above the top of the outer. The 
descending air is distributed by secondary 
conduits ‘all throughout the ship, supplying 
the place of the already used and contami- 
nated air, which is pumped out by steam 
fans, which constantly vibrate. 

This system of artificial supply does not 
exactly replace atmospheric inhalation to 























A CRUISE 








From a) 


those confined between decks, because, firstly, 
rarefaction produces condensation of mois- 
ture on all metallic surfaces ; secondly, dis- 
agreeably perceptible in going from one 
compartment to another on opening and 
shutting a water-tight door leading therefrom, 
one often feels a sudden change in pressure 
upon the drums of one’s ears, evidenced by the 
sharp click, which is oftentimes painful. Still, 
sanitary science was consulted and made 
tributary to preserve the health and respira- 
tion of the men who are to manage and fight 
this leviathan of the deep. 

To ram a vessel in a storm amid the 
howling winds and surging billows will 
certainly disconcert those on board—unless 
the ram immediately sinks her adversary ; 
and this is a new departure in marine war- 
fare. It is a singular fact demonstrated by 
this cruise, that a marked difference exists 
between a ram and the ordinary warship in 
encountering and driving through high, rough 
seas ; yet, shaped as she is, there is practically 
no rolling, no pitching, no combination cork- 
screw motion, the terror of the victims of 
mal-de-mer ; but plunging straight ahead, 
ignoring the mighty seas that threaten to 
overwhelm her, like a great, strong, and stout 
whale, full of lusty life, she bucks her way 
regardless of the immense weight of thunder- 
ing water encircling and poured in torrents 


ON A MODERN 





RAM AT FULL SPEED, STEAMING WITH THE WIND. 
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upon her in every direction. Well may the 
furious seas splash with all the force born of 
a raging storm, and beat angrily upon a skin 
built to resist the most improved modern 
ordnance. 

Imagine this sea monster some black, 
tempestuous, and rainy night, accompanied 
by terrific peals of thunder and vivid flashes 
of lightning, away off from land—some 
hundreds of miles of ocean intervening— 
suddenly coming through the sea at full 
speed upon the flank of an unsuspecting 
enemy. Who would direct the shot to check 
her devastating career, or what projectile 
could pierce her slippery armour-coat amidst 
this tumultuous tempest? The chances are 
the enemy’s shot, if she were perceived by the 
search-light, would be wide of the mark, and if 
she should be accidentally hit, would ricochet 
into the sea. Perhaps the advantage of steam- 
ing through the trough of the sea during a 
storm is not genetally understood and 
appreciated, but it has been one of the 
axioms of seafaring men that no vessel could 
live in the trough, as they express it, and 
now we find there is an exception to the rule. 
The formidableness of this seaworthy ram 
under these conditions can be Letter illus- 
trated and exemplified after a personal 
experience on board in stormy weather. 

The Katahdin is coated entirely with a 








64 THE 
dull green paint, which renders her almost 
invisible on a cloudy night; quite so, if all the 
running lights are extinguished. Then how 
terrible must be this monstrous, invisible, 
and living projectile hurled with all its massive- 
ness against some battleship! What can guard 
against this appalling danger lurking around in 
the Stygian darkness? Not even the warning 
pulsations of the engines ; for the roar of the 
mighty waves would drown all minor noises, 
and the whistling wind still the escaping 
steam. The Katahdin experienced one of 
these dark, dreary, and stormy nights on her 
voyage from New York to Hampton Roads 
last March. We were on this ship altogether 
forty-eight hours ; owing to the impenetrable 
darkness we lost our reckoning and parted 
our tiller ropes, which occasioned the delay. 
While repairing these in the storm, and keep- 
ing ourselves up in the wind as best we 
could by constant use of the engines, we 
drifted to the south of the Capes at the 
mouth of the Chesapeake Bay, and there it 
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little difference 
it was to us whether we were in the trough 
of the sea or headed to; and here too we 
found ourselves right in the thickest of one of 
the very worst gales that had visited the sea- 


was we discovered what 


board for some years. Despite the high seas 
and howling winds, strange to relate, no one 
seemed to heed the storm without, for below 
decks it was not supposed to be anything out 
of the ordinary ; but we were soon afterwards 
made aware that a French tramp had 
pounded herself to pieces not many miles 
away from us ; and to think we were quietly 
taking our soup without so much as a rack 
on the table ; and so small was the degree of 
roll, that not even a glass of water over- 
turned. Words are inadequate to convey 
an idea of this novel and exhilarating 
experience at sea in a ram of this calibre, in 
a fearful tempest without knowing it, without 
feeling the rocking motion or the jars of the 
great mountains of seething and foaming 
water that the high winds lashed into fury. 
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Miss Cayley’s Adventures. 


V.—THE ADVENTURE OF 


THE IMPROMPTU MOUNTAINEER. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


ZS) HE explosion and evaporation 
aS of Dr.. Fortescue-Langley (with 
64a whom were amalgamated the 
Comte de --Laroche-sur-Loiret, 
Mr. Higginson the courier, 
and whatever else that versatile 
gentleman chose to call himself) entailed 
many results of varying magnitudes. 

In the-first place, Mrs. Evelegh ordered a 
Great Manitou. That, however, mattered 
little to “the firm,” as I loved to call us 
(because it shocked dear Elsie so) ; for, of 
course, after all her kindness we couldn't 
accept our commission on her purchase, so 
that she got her machine cheap for £15 from 
the maker. But, in the second place —I declare 
I am beginning to write like a woman of busi- 
ness—she decided to run over to England for 
the summer to see her boy at Portsmouth, 
being certain now that the discoloration of 
her bangle depended more on the presence of 
sulphur in the india-rubber bottle than on the 
passing state of her astral body. "Tis an abrupt 
descent from the inner self to a hot-water 
bottle, I admit ; but Mrs. Evelegh took the 
plunge with grace, like a sensible woman. 
Dr. Fortescue-I angley had been annihilated 
for her at one blow: she returned forthwith 
to common-sense and England. 

“What will you do with the cha/et while 
you're away?” Lady Georgina asked, when 
she announced her intention. ‘ You can’t 
shut it up, to take care of itself. Every 
blessed thing in the place will go to rack and 
ruin. Shutting up a house means spoiling it 
for ever Why, I’ve got a cottage of my own 
that I let for the summer in the best part of 
Surrey—a pretty little place, now vacant, for 
which, by the way, I want a tenant, if you 
happen to know of one: and when it’s left 
empty for a month or two——” 





“Perhaps it would do for me?” Mrs. 
Evelegh suggested, jumping at it. “I’m 


looking out for a furnished house for the 
summer, within easy reach of Portsmouth and 
London, for myself and Oliver.” 

Lady Georgina seized her arm, with a face 
of blank horror. . “My dear,” she cried. 
“ For you! I wouldn’t dream of letting it to 
you. A nasty, damp, cold, unwholesome 
house, on stiff clay soil, with detestable drains, 
in the deadliest part of the Weald of Surrey, 

why, you and your boy would catch your 
deaths of rheumatism.” 

Vol. xvi.—9. 


“quite a fancy to Mrs. Evelegh. 


“Is it the one I saw advertised in the 
Times this morning, I wonder?” Mrs. Evelegh 
inquired, in a placid voice. ‘“ ‘Charming 
furnished house on Holmesdale Common ; 
six bedrooms, four reception-rooms ; splendid 
views ; pure air; picturesque surroundings ; 
exceptionally situated.’ I thought of writing 
about it.” 

“ That’s it!” Lady Georgina exclaimed, 
with a demonstrative wave of her hand. “I 
drew up the advertisement myself. Ex- 
ceptionally situated! I should just think it 
was! Why, my dear, I wouldn’t let you rent 
the place for worlds ; a horrid, poky little 
hole, stuck down in the bottom of a boggy 
hollow, as damp as Devonshire, with the 
paper peeling off the walls, so that I had to 
take my choice between giving it up myself 
ten years ago, or removing to the cemetery ; 
and I’ve let it ever since to City men with 
large families. Nothing would induce me to 
allow you and your boy to expose yourself 
to such risks.” For Lady Georgina had taken 
“But what 
I was just going to say was this: you-can’t 
shut your house up; it'll all go mouldy. 
Houses always go mouldy, shut up in 
summer. And you can’t leave it to your 
servants ; 7 know the -baggages ; no con- 
science —no conscience ; they'll ask their 
entire families to come and stop with them ex 
4/oc, and turn your place into a perfect piggery. 
Why, when I went away from my house in 
town one autumn, didn’t I leave a policeman 
and his wife in charge—a most respectable 
man—only he happened to be an Irishman? 
And what was the consequence? My dear, 
I assure you, I came back unexpectedly 
from poor dear Kynaston’s one day—at a 
moment’s notice—having quarrelled with him 
over Home Rule or Education or something 
—poor dear Kynaston’s what they call a 
Liberal, I believe-—got at by that man 
Rosebery—and there didn’t I find all the 
O’Flanagans, and O’Flahertys, and O’Flynns 
in the neighbourhood camping out in my 
drawing-room ;_ with a strong detachment 
of O’Donohues, and O’Dohertys, and 
O’Driscolls lying around loose in possess- 
ion of the library? Never leave a house 
to the servants, my dear! It’s positively 
suicidal. Put in a responsible caretaker of 
whom you know something—like Lois here, 
for instance.” 








* NEVER LEAVE A HOUSE TO THE SERVANTS, MY DEAR!" 


“Lois!” Mrs. Evelegh echoed. “ Dear 
me, that’s just the very thing. What a 
capital idea! I never thought of Lois! She 


and Elsie might stop on here, with Ursula 
and the gardener.” 

I protested that if we did it was our clear 
duty to pay a small rent ; but Mrs. Evelegh 
brushed that aside. “ You’ve robbed your- 
selves over the bicycle,” she insisted, “ and 
I’m delighted to let you have it. It’s I who 
ought to pay, for you'll keep the house dry 
for me.” 

I remembered Mr. Hitchcock—‘ Mutual 
advantage : benefits you, benefits me ”—and 
made no bones about it. So in the end 
Mrs. Evelegh set off for England with Cécile, 
leaving Elsie and me in charge of Ursula, 
the gardener, and the cha/e?. 

As for Lady Georgina, having by this 
time completed her “ cure” at Schlangenbad 
(complexion as usual; no guinea yellower), 
she telegraphed for Gretchen—“I can’t do 
without the idiot ”—and hung round Lucerne, 
apparently for no other purpose but to send 
people up the Briinig on the hunt for our 
wonderful new machines, and so put money 


in our pockets. She was much amused 
when I told her that Aunt Susan (who 
lived, you will remember, in respectable 


indigence at Blackheath) had written to 
expostulate with me on my “ unladylike” 
conduct in becoming a bicycle commission 
agent. “ Unladylike!” the Cantankerous 
* What 
Has she got no 


Old Lady exclaimed, with warmth. 
does the woman 


mean ? 
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It’s ‘ladylike,’ I sup- 
pose, to be a companion, or a 
governess, or a music-teacher, or 
something else in the black-thread- 
glove way, in London ; but not to 


gumption ? 


sell bicycles for a good round 
commission. My dear, between 
you and me, I don’t see it. If 
you had a brother, now, Ae might 
sell cycles, or corner wheat, or rig 
the share market, or do anything 
else he pleased, in these days, and 
nobody’d think the worse of him — 
as long as he made money: and 
it’s my opinion that what is sauce 
for the goose can’t be far out for 
the gander—and vice-versa. Besides 
which, what’s the use of “ying to 
be ladylike? You area lady, child, 
and you couldn’t help being one ; 
why trouble to be Ze what nature 
made you? Tell Aunt Susan from 
me to put //at in her pipe and 
smoke it!” 

I did tell Aunt Susan, by letter, giving 
Lady Georgina’s authority for the statement ; 
and I really believe it had a consoling effect 
upon her; for Aunt Susan is one of those 
innocent-minded people who cherish a pro- 
found respect for the opinions and ideas of a 
Lady of Title. Especially where questions 
of delicacy are concerned. It calmed her to 
think that though I, an officer’s daughter, had 
declined upon trade, I was mixing at least 
with the Best People ! 

We had a lovely time at the ¢hal/— 
two girls alone, messing just as we pleased in 
the kitchen, and learning from Ursula how to 
concoct fot-au-feu in the most approved Swiss 
fashion. We pottered, as we women love to 
potter, half the day long; the other half we 
spent in riding our cycles about the eternal 
hills, and ensnaring the flies whom Lady 
Georgina dutifully sent up to us. She was 
our decoy duck : and, in virtue of her handle, 
she decoyed to a marvel. Indeed, I sold so 
many Manitous that I began to entertain a 
deep respect for my own commercial faculties. 
As for Mr. Cyrus W. Hitchcock, he wrote to 
me from Frankfort : “The world continues to 
revolve on its axis, the Manitou, and the 
machine is booming. Orders romp in daily. 
When you ventilated the suggestion of an 
agencyat Limburg, I concluded at a glance you 
had the material of a first-class business woman 
about you; but I reckon I did not know 
what a traveller meant till you started on the 
road. Iam now enlarging and altering this 
factory, to meet increased demands. Branch 
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offices at Berlin, Hamburg, Crefeld, and 
Diisseldorf. Inspect our stock before deal- 
ing elsewhere. A liberal discount allowed to 
the. trade. Two hundred agents wanted in 
all towns of Germany. If they were every one 
of them like you, miss—well, I guess I 
would hire the town of Frankfort for my 
business premises.” 

One morning, after we had spent about a 
week at the chalet by ourselves, I was sur- 
prised to see a young man with a knapsack 
on his back walking up the garden path 
towards our cottage. ‘Quick, quick, Elsie !” 
I cried, being in a mischievous mood. “Come 
here with the opera-glass! There’s a Man in 
the offing !” 

“A what?” Elsie exclaimed, shocked as 
usual at my_levity. 

“A Man,” I answered, squeezing her arm. 
“A Man! Areal live Man! A specimen of 
the masculine gender in the human being! 
Man, ahoy! He has comeat last—the lode- 
star of our existence !” 

Next minute, I was sorry I spoke ; for as 
the man drew nearer, I perceived that he 
was endowed with very long legs and a 
languidly poetical bearing. That supercilious 
smile—that enticing moustache! Could it 
be ?—yes, it was—not a doubt of it—Harold 
Tillington ! 

I grew grave at once; Harold Tillington 
and the situation were serious. ‘“‘ What can 
he want here ?” I exclaimed, drawing back. 

“Who is it?” Elsie asked; for, being a 
woman, she read at once in my altered 
demeanour the fact that the Man was not 
unknown to me. 

“Lady Georgina’s nephew,” I answered, 
with a tell-tale cheek, I fear. “ You remember 
I mentioned to you that I had met him at 
Schlangenbad. But this is really too bad of 
that wicked old Lady Georgina. She has 
told him where we lived and sent him up to 
see us.” 

“ Perhaps,” Elsie put in, “he wants to 
charter a bicycle.” 

I glanced at Elsie sideways. I had an 
uncomfortable suspicion that she said it slyly, 
like one who knew he wanted nothing of the 
sort. But at any rate, I brushed the sugges- 
tion aside frankly. ‘* Nonsense,” I answered. 
“ He wants me, not a bicycle.” 

He came up to us, waving his hat. He 
did look handsome! ‘“ Well, Miss Cayley,” 
he cried, from afar, “I have tracked you to 
your lair! I have found out where you 
abide! What a beautiful spot! And how 
well you’re looking !” 

“This is an unexpected——” I paused. 


He thought I was going to say, “ pleasure,” 
but I finished it, “intrusion.” His face fell. 
“ How did you know we were at Lungern, 
Mr. Tillington ?” 

““My respected relative,” he answered, 
laughing. “She mentioned—casually—” his 
eyes met mine—“ that you were stopping in 
a chalet. And as I was on my way back to 
the diplomatic mill, I thought I might just 
as well walk over the Grimsel and the Furca, 
and then on to the Gotthard. The Court is 
at Monza. So it occurred tome... . that 
in passing . . . . I might venture to drop in 
and say how-do-you-do to you.” 

“Thank you,” I answered, severely—but 
my heart spoke otherwise—‘“ I do very well. 
And you, Mr. Tillington ?” 

“ Badly,” he echoed. ‘“ Badly, since you 
went away from Schlangenbad.” 

I gazed at his dusty feet. “You are 
tramping,” I said, cruelly. “I suppose you 
will get forward for lunch to Meiringen ?” 

** T_T did not contemplate it.” 

“ Indeed ?” 

He grew bolder. “No; to say the truth, 
I half hoped I might stop and spend the 
day here with you.” 

“Elsie,” I remarked, firmly, “if Mr. 
Tillington persists in planting himself upon 
us like this, one of us must go and investigate 
the kitchen department.” 

Elsie rose like a lamb. I have an im- 
pression that she gathered we wanted to be 
left alone. 

He turned to me imploringly. “ Lois,” he 
cried, stretching out his arms, with an appeal- 
ing air, “I may stay, mayn’t 1?” 

I tried to be stern ; but I fear ’twas a feeble 
pretence. “We are two girls, alone in a 
house,” I answered. ‘ Lady Georgina, as a 
matron of experience, ought to have protected 
us. Merely to give you lunch is almost 
irregular. (Good diplomatic word, irregular.) 
Still, in these days, I suppose you may stay, 
if you leave early in the afternoon. That’s 
the utmost I can do for you.” 

“You are not gracious,” he cried, gazing 
at me with a wistful look. 

I did not dare to be gracious. “ Uninvited 
guests must not quarrel with their welcome,” 
I answered, severely. Then the woman in me 
broke forth. “ But indeed, Mr. Tillington, I 
am glad to see you.” 

He leaned forward eagerly. “So you are 
not angry with me, Lois? I may call you 
Lois?” 

I trembled and hesitated. “I am not 
angry with you. I—I like you too much to 
be ever angry with you. And I am glad you 
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““] MAY STAY, MAYN'T 1?” 


came—just this once—to see me. . . . Yes, 
—when we are alone —you may call me 
Lois.” 

He tried to seize my hand. I withdrew it. 
“Then I may perhaps hope,” he began, “that 
some day——” 

I shook my head. “ No, no,” I said, regret- 
fully. “ You misunderstand me. I like you 
very much ; and I like to see you. But as 
long as you are rich and have prospects like 
yours, I could never marry you. My pride 
wouldn’t let me. Take that as final.” 

I looked away. He bent forward again. 
“ But if I were poor?” he put in, eagerly. 

I hesitated. Then my heart rose, and I 
gave way. “If ever you are poor,” I faltered, 

-“ penniless, hunted, friendless—come to 
me, Harold, and I will help and comfort 
you. But not till then. Not till then, I 
implore you.” 

He leant back and clasped his hands. 
“You have given me something to live for, 
dear Lois,” he murmured. “I will try to 
be poor—penniless, hunted, friendless. ‘To 
win you I will try. And when that day 
arrives, I shall come to claim you.” 

We sat for an hour and had a delicious 
talk—about nothing. But we understood 


each other. Only that artificial 
barrier divided us. At the end 
of the hour, I heard Elsie 
coming back by judiciously slow 
stages from the kitchen to the 
living-room, through six feet of 
passage, discoursing audibly to 
Ursula all the way, with a tardi- 
ness that did honour to her 
heart and her understanding. 
Dear kind, little Elsie! I 
believe she had never a tiny 
romance of her own; yet her 
sympathy for others was sweet 
to look upon. 
We lunched at a small deal table 
in the veranda. Around us _ rose 
the pinnacles. The scent of pines 
and moist moss was in the air. Elsie 
had arranged the flowers, and got 
ready the omelette, and cooked the 
chicken cutlets, and prepared the 
junket. “I never thought I could 
do it alone without you, Brownie ; 
but I tried, and it all came right by 
magic, somehow.” We laughed and 
talked incessantly. Harold was in 
excellent cue; and Elsie took to 
him. A livelier or merrier table 
there wasn’t in the twenty-two 
Cantons that day than ours, under 
the sapphire sky, looking out on the sun- 
smitten snows of the Jungfrau. 

After lunch, Harold begged hard to be 
allowed to stop for tea. I had misgivings, 
but I gave way—he was such good company. 
One may as well be hanged for a sheep as a 
lamb, says the wisdpm of our ancestors : and, 
after all, Mrs. Grundy was only represented 
here by Elsie, the gentlest and least censorious 
of her daughters. So he stopped and chatted 
till four ; when I made tea and insisted on 
dismissing him. He meant to take the rough 
mountain path over the screes from Lungern 
to Meiringen, which ran right behind the 
chalet. 1 feared lest he might be belated, 
and urged him to hurry. 

“Thanks, I’m happier here,” he answered. 

I was sternness itself. ‘“ You promised 
me!” I said, in a reproachful voice. 

He rose instantly, and bowed. ‘“ Your 
will is law—even when it pronounces sentence 
of exile.” 

Would we walk a little way with him? 
No, I faltered ; we would not. We would 
follow him. with the opera-glasses and wave 
him farewell when he reached the Kulm. 
He shook our hands unwillingly, and turned 
up the little path, looking handsomer than 
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ever. It led ascending through a fir-wood to 
the rock-strewn hillside. 

Once, a quarter of an hour later, we caught 
a glimpse of him near a sharp turn in the 
road ; after that, we waited in vain, with our 
eyes fixed on the Kulm; not a sign could 
we discern of him. At last I grew anxious. 
‘“He ought to be there,” I cried, fuming. 

“ He ought,” Elsie answered. 

I swept the slopes with the opera-glasses. 
Anxiety and interest in him quickened my 
senses, I suppose. “Look here, Elsie,” I 
burst out at last. “Just take this glass and 
have a glance at those birds, down the crag 
below the Kulm. Don’t they seem to be 
circling and behaving most oddly ?” 

Elsie gazed where I bid her. “ They’re 
wheeling round and round,” she answered, 
after a minute ; “and they certainly do look 
as if they were screaming.” 

“They seem to be frightened,” I suggested. 

“Tt looks like it, Brownie.” 

“Then he’s fallen over a precipice!” I 
cried, rising up; “and he’s lying there on a 
ledge by their nest. Elsie, we must go to 
him !” 

She clasped her hands and looked terrified. 
“Oh, Brownie, how dreadful !” she exclaimed. 
Her face was deadly white. Mine burned 
like fire. 

“ Not a moment to lose!” I said, holding 
my breath. “Get out the rope and let us 
run to him !” 

“Don’t you think,” Elsie suggested, “‘ we 
had better hurry down on our cycles to 
Lungern and call some men from the village 
to help us? We are two girls, and alone. 
What can we do to aid him?” 

“No,” I answered, promptly, “that won’t 
do. It would only lose time—and time may 
be precious. You and I must go; I'll send 
Ursula off to bring up guides from the 
village.” 

Fortunately, we had a good long coil of 
new rope in the house, which Mrs. Evelegh 
had provided in case of accident. I slipped 
it on my arm, and set out on foot; for the 
path was by far too rough for cycles. I was 
sorry afterwards that I had not taken 
Ursula, and sent Elsie to Lungern to rouse 
the men; for she found the climbing hard, 
and I had difficulty at times in dragging her 
up the steep and stony pathway, almost a 
watercourse. However, we persisted in the 
direction of the Kulm, tracking Harold by 
his footprints ; for he wore mountain boots 
with sharp-headed nails, which made dints in 
the moist soil, and scratched the smooth 
surface of the rock where he trod on it. 


We followed him thus for a mile or two, 
along the regular path ; then of a sudden, in 
an open part, the trail failed us. I turned 
back, a few yards, and looked close, with my 
eyes fixed on the spongy soil, as keen asa 
hound that sniffs his way after his quarry. 
“He went off Aere, Elsie!” I said at last, 
pulling up short by a spindle bush on the 
hillside. 

“ How do you know, Brownie?” 

“Why, see, there are the marks of his 
stick ; he had a thick one, you remember, 
with a square iron spike. These are its 
dints ; I have been watching them all the 
way along from the cha/et.” 

“ But there are so many such marks !” 

“Yes, I know; I can tell his from the 
older ones made by the spikes of alpenstocks 
because Harold’s are fresher and sharper on 
the edge. They look so much newer. See, 
here, he slipped on the rock; you can know 
that scratch is recent by the clean way it’s 
traced, and the little glistening crystals still 
left behind in it. Those other marks have 
been wind-swept and washed by the rain. 
There are no broken particles.” 

* How on earth did you find that out, 
Brownie ? ” 

How on earth did I find it out! I won- 
dered myself. But the emergency seemed 
somehow to teach me something of the 
instinctive lore of hunters and savages. I 
did not trouble to answer her. “At this 
bush, the tracks fail,” I went on; “and, 
look, he must have clutched at that branch 
and crushed the broken leaves as the twigs 
slipped through his fingers. He left the 
path here, then, and struck off on a short cut 
of his own along the hillside, lower down. 
Elsie, we must follow him.” 

She shrank from it; but I held her hand. 
It was a more difficult task to track him now ; 
for we had no longer the path to guide us. 
However, I explored the ground on my hands 
and knees, and soon found marks of foot- 
steps on the boggy patches, with scratches on 
the rock where he had leapt from point to point, 
or planted his stick to steady himself. I 
tried to help Elsie along among the littered 
boulders and the dwarf growth of wind-swept 
daphne: but, poor child, it was too much 
for her: she sat down after a few minutes 
upon the flat juniper scrub and began to 


cry. What was I to do? My anxiety was 
breathless. I couldn’t leave her there 
alone, and I couldn’t forsake Harold. Yet 


I felt every minute might now be critical. 
We were making among wet whortleberry 
thicket and torn rock towards the spot where 
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I had seen the birds wheel and circle, scream- 
ing. The only way left was to encourage 
Elsie and make her feel the necessity for 
instantaction. “ He isalive still,” I exclaimed, 
looking up; “the birds are crying! If he 
were dead, they would return to their nest-- 
Elsie, we must get to him !” 

She rose, bewildered, and followed me. I 
held her hand tight, and coaxed her to 
scramble over the rocks where the scratches 
showed the way, or to clamber at times over 
fallen trunks of huge fir-trees. Yet it was 
hard work climbing ; even Harold’s 
sure feet had slipped often on the 
wet and slimy boulders, 
though, like most of Queen 
Margherita’s set, he was an 
expert mountaineer. Then, 
at times, I lost the faint track, 
so that I had to 
diverge and look 
close to find it. 
These delays fretted 
me. “See, a stone 
loosed from its bed 


—he must have 
passed by here 
eee ea That twig 


is newly snapped ; 
no doubt he caught 
at it. Ha, 
the moss there has 
been crushed; a 
foot has gone by. 
And the ants on 
that ant-hill, with 
their eggs in their 
mouths — a man’s 
tread has frightened 
them.” So, by some 
instinctive sense, as 
if the spirit of my 
savage ancestors 
revived within me, 
I managed to re- 
cover the spoor again and again by a miracle, 
till at last, round a corner by a defiant cliff— 
with a terrible foreboding, my heart stood still 
within me. 

We had come to an end. A great pro- 
jecting buttress of crag rose sheer in front. 
Above lay loose boulders. Below was a shrub- 
hung precipice. The birds we had seen from 
home were still circling and screaming. 

They were a pair of peregrine hawks. 
Their nest seemed to lie far below the broken 
scar, some sixty or seventy feet beneath us. 

“ He is not dead!” I cried once more, with 
my heart in my mouth. “If he were, they 


KNEES TO THE EDGE OF THE 
PRECIPICE.” 








**1 ADVANCED ON MY HANDS AND 
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would have returned. He has fallen, and is 
lying, alive, below there !” 

Elsie shrank back against the wall of rock. 
I advanced on my hands and knees to the 


edge of the precipice. It was not quite sheer, 




















but it dropped like a sea- 
cliff, with broken ledges. 

I could see where 
Harold had slipped. He 
had tried to climb round 
the crag that blocked 
the road, and the ground at the edge of 
the precipice had given way with him ; 
it showed a recent founder of a few 
inches. Then he clutched at a branch 
of broom as he fell ; but it slipped through 
his fingers, cutting them; for there was 
blood on the wiry stem. I knelt by the side 
of the cliff and craned my head over. I 
scarcely dared to look. In spite of the birds, 
my heart misgave me. 

There, on a ledge deep below, he lay in a 
mass, half raised on one arm. But not dead, 
I believed. “Harold!” Icried. “ Harold!” 

He turned his face up and saw me; his 
eyes lighted with joy. He shouted back 
something, but I could not hear it. 

I turned to Elsie. “I must go down to 
him !” 

Her tears rose again. 
I unwound the coil of rope. 


'» 


“Oh, Brownie ! 
The first 
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I could not trust to 


thing was to fasten it. 
Elsie to hold it; she was too weak and too 
frightened to bear my weight: even if I 


wound it round her body, I feared my 
mere mass might drag her over. I 
peered about at the surroundings. No tree 


grew near ; no rock hada pinnacle sufficiently 
safe to depend upon. But I found a 

plan soon. In the crag behind me was 

a cleft, narrowing wedge-shape as it 

descended. I tied the end of the rope 

round a stone, a good big water-worn 

stone, rudely girdled with a groove near 

the. middle, which prevented it from 

slipping; then I drop- 
ped it down the fissure 
till it jammed ; after 
which, I tried it to see 
if it would bear. It 
was firm as the rock 
itself. I let the rope 
down by it, and waited 
a moment to discover 
whether Harold could 
climb. He shook his 
head, and took a note- 
book with evident pain 
from his pocket. Then 
he scribbled a_ few 
words, and pinned 
them to the rope. I 
hauled it up. “Can’t 
move. Either severely 
bruised and sprained, 
or else legs broken.” 


“But the ones above will pull out with 
your weight.” 

“T don’t think so. Still, to make sure, I 
shall tie them with this string. I must -get 
down to him.” 

I threaded a sufficient number of loops, 
trying the length over the edge. Then I said 

to Elsie, who sat cower- 

/ ing, propped against 

the crag, “You must 

come and look over, 

and do as I wave to 

you. Mind, dear, you 

must! Two lives 
depend upon it.” 

“Brownie, I daren’t ! 
I shall turn giddy and 
fall over !” 

I smoothed her 
golden hair. “ Elsie, 
dear,” I said, gently, 
gazing into her blue 
eyes, “you are a 
woman. A woman can 
always be brave, where 
those she loves are con- 
cerned ; and I believe 
you love me.” I led 
her, coaxingly, to the 
edge. “Sit there,” I 
said, in my quietest 
voice, sO as not to 
alarm her. ‘“ You can 
lie at full length, if you 
like, and only just peep 





There was no help over. But when I wave 
for it, then. I must go my hand, remember, 
to him. you must pull the rope 

My first idea was up.” 
merely to glide down She obeyed me like 
the rope with my gloved a child. I knew she 
hands, for I chanced to loved me. 
have my dog-skin : I gripped the rope 
bicycling gloves in my — and let myself down, 
pocket. Fortunately, not using the loops 
however, I did not to descend, but just 
carry out this crude sliding with hands and 
idea too hastily; for knees, and allowing the 
next instant it occurred knots to slacken my 
to me that I could not pace. Half-way down, 
swarm up again. I ‘*] GRIPPED THE ROPE AND LET MYSELF DOWN.” I will confess, the 


have had no practice in 

rope-climbing. Here wasa problem. But 
the moment suggested its own solution. I 
began making knots, or rather nooses or 
loops, in the rope at intervals of about 
eighteen inches. “What are they for?” 
Elsie asked, looking on in wonder. 

“‘Footholds, to climb up by.” 


eerie feeling of physical 
suspense was horrible. One hung so in mid- 
air! The hawks flapped their wings. But 
Harold was below ; and a woman can always 
be brave where those she loves—well, just 
that moment, catching my breath, I knew I 
loved Harold. 


I glided down swiftly. The air whizzed. 
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At last, on a narrow shelf of rock, I leant 
over him. He seized my hand. “I knew 
you would come!” he cried. “I felt sure 
you would find out. Though, Aow you found 
out, Heaven only knows, you clever, brave 
little woman !” 

“ Are you terribly hurt?” I asked, bending 
close. His clothes were torn. 

“T hardly know. I can’t move. 
only be bruises.” 

“Can you climb by these nooses with my 
help?” 

He shook his head. “Oh, no. I couldn’t 
climb at all. I must be lifted, somehow. 
You had better go back to Lungern and 
bring men to help-you.” 

“And leave you here 
Harold ; never!” 

* Then what can we do?” 

I reflected a moment. “Lend me your 
pencil,” I said. He pulled it out —his arms 
were almost unhurt, fortunately. I scribbled 
aline to Elsie. “Tie my plaid to the rope 
and let it down.” Then I waved to her to 
pull up again. 

I was half surprised to find she obeyed the 
signal, for she crouched there, white-faced 
and open-mouthed, watching; but I have 
often observed that women are almost always 
brave in the great emergencies. She pinned 
on the plaid and let it down with commend- 
able quickness. I doubled it, and tied firm 
knots in the four corners, so as to make it 
into a sort of basket ; then I fastened it at 
each corner with a piece of the rope, crossed 
in the middle, till it looked like one of the 
cages they use in mills for letting down sacks 
with. As soon as it was finished, I said, 
* Now, just try to crawl into it.” 

He raised himself on his arms and crawled 
in with difficulty. His legs dragged after 
him. I could see he was in great pain. But 
still, he managed it. 

I planted my foot in the first noose. ‘ You 
must sit still,” I said, breathless. “I am 
going back to haul you up.” 

“ Are you strong enough, Lois ?” 

“With Elsie to help me, yes. 
our boat at Girton.” 

“T can trust you,” he answered. 
me that he said so. 

I began my hazardous journey ; I mounted 
the rope by the nooses— one, two, three, four, 
counting them as I mounted. I did not dare 
to look up or down as I did so, lest I should 
grow giddy and fall, but kept my eyes fixed 
firmly always on the one noose in front of 
me. My brain swam: the rope swayed and 
creaked. Twenty, thirty, forty! Foot after 


It may 


alone! Never, 


I stroked 


It thrilled 
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foot, I slipped them in mechanically, taking 
up with me the longer coil whose ends were 
attached to the cage and Harold. My hands 
trembled ; it was ghastly, swinging there 
between earth and heaven. Forty-five, forty- 
six, forty-seven—I knew there were forty-eight 
of them. At last, after some weeks, as it 
seemed, I reached the summit. Tremulous 
and half dead, I prised myself over the edge 
with my hands, and knelt once more on the 
hill beside Elsie. 

She was white, but attentive. “What 
next, Brownie?” Her voice quivered. 

I looked about me. I was too faint and 
shaky after my perilous ascent to be fit for 
work, but there was no help for it. What could 
I use as a pulley? Nota tree grew near; but 
the stone jammed in the fissure might once 
more serve my purpose. I tried it again. 
It had borne my weight ; was it strong enough 
to bear the precious weight of Harold? I 
tugged at it, and thought so. I passed the 
rope round it like a pulley, and then tied it 
about my own waist. I had a happy thought : 
I could use myself as a windlass. I turned 
on my feet fora pivot. Elsie helped me to 
pull. “Up you go!” I cried, cheerily. We 
wound slowly, for fear of shaking him. Bit 
by bit, I could feel the cage rise gradually 
from the ground ; its weight, taken so, with 


living capstan and stone axle, was less than | 


should have expected. But the pulley 
helped us, and Elsie, spurred by need, put 
forth more reserve of nervous strength than 
I could easily have believed lay in that tiny 
body. I twisted myself round and round, 
close to the edge, so as to look over from 
time to time, but not at all quickly, for fear 
of dizziness. The rope strained and gave. 
It was a deadly ten minutes of suspense and 
anxiety. Twice or thrice as I looked 
down I saw a spasm of pain break over 
Harold’s face; but when I paused and 
glanced inquiringly, he motioned me to go 
on with my venturesome task. There was 
no turning back now. We had almost got 
him up when the rope at the edge began to 
creak ominously. 

It was straining at the point where it grated 
against the brink of the precipice. My heart 
gave a leap. If the rope broke, all was over. 

With a sudden dart forward, I seized it 
with my hands, below the part that gave ; then 
—one fierce little run back—and I brought 
him level with the edge. He clutched at 
Elsie’s hand. I turned thrice round, to wind 
the slack about my body. The taut rope cut 
deep into my flesh; but nothing mattered 
now, except to save him. “Catch the cloak, 
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Elsie !” I cried; “catch it: pull him gently 
in!” Elsie caught it and pulled him in, with 
wonderful pluck and calmness. We hauled 
him over the edge. He lay safe on the bank. 
Then we all three broke down and cried like 
children together. I took his hand in mine 
and held it in silence. 

When we found words again I drew a deep 
breath, and said, simply, “ How did you 
manage to do it?” 

“T tried to clamber 
past the wall that 
barred the way there 
by sheer force of 
stride—you know, my 
legs are long — and 
I somehow over- 
balanced myself. But 
I didn’t exactly fall 

if I had fallen, I 
must have been 
killed; I rolled and 
slid down, clutching 
at the weeds in the 
crannies as I slipped, 
and stumbling over 


the projections, with- 
out quite losing my 
foothold on 
ledges, till 


the 
I found 
myself brought up 
short with a bump at 
the end of it.” 

“ And you think no 
bones are broken ?” 

“T can’t feel sure. 
It hurts me _ horribly 
to move. I fancy 
just at first I must 
have fainted. But 
I’m inclined to guess 
I’m only sprained and 
bruised and sore all 
over. Why, you’re as 
bad as me, I believe. 
See, your dear hands 
are all torn and 
bleeding ! ” 

“ How are we ever 
to get him back 
again, Brownie?” Elsie put in. She was 
paler than ever now, and prostrate with the 
after-effects of her unwonted effort. 

“You are a practical woman, Elsie,” I 
answered. “Stop with him here a minute 
o. two. I'll climb up the hillside and halloo 
for Ursula and the men from Lungern.” 

I climbed and hallooed. In a few minutes, 


worn out as I was, I had reached the path 
Vol. xvi.—10. 


**1 ROLLED AND SLID DOWN.” 


above and attracted their attention. They 
hurried down to where Harold lay, and, 
using my cage for a litter, slung on a young 
fir-trunk, carried him back between them 
across their shoulders to the village. He 
pleaded hard to be allowed to remain at the 
chalet, and Elsie joined her prayers to his ; 
but, there, I was adamant. It was not so 
much what people might say that I minded, 
but a deeper difficulty. 
For if once I nursed 
him through this 
trouble, how could I 
or any woman in my 
place any longer 
refuse him? So I 
passed him ruthlessly 
on to Lungern 
(though my heart 
ached for it), and 
telegraphed at once 
to his nearest relative, 
Lady Georgina, to 
come up and take 
care of him. 

He recovered 
rapidly. Though sore 
and shaken, his worst 
hurts, it tutned out, 
were sprains ; and in 
three or four days he 
was ready to go on 
again. I called to see 
him before he left. I 
dreaded the _ inter- 
view; for one’s own 
heart is a hard enemy 
to fight so long: but 
how could I let him 
go without one word 
of farewell to him ? 

* After this, Lois,” 
he said, taking my 
hand in his—and I 
was weak enough, for 
a moment, to let it lie 
there — “you cannot 
say No to me!” 

Oh, how I longed 
to fling myself upon 
him and cry out, “ No, Harold, I cannot! I 
love you too dearly!” But his future and 
Marmaduke Ashurst’s half million restrained 
me: for his sake and for my own, I held 
myself in couragegusly. Though, indeed, it 
needed some courage and self-control. I 
withdrew my hand slowly. “Do you remem- 
ber,” I said, “you asked me that first day 
at Schlangenbad”—it was an epoch to 
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that first day—‘ whether I was 
medizval or modern? And I answered, 
‘Modern, I hope.’ And you said, * That’s well!’ 
~You see, I don’t forget the least things you 
say tome. Well, because I am modern—” 
my lips trembled and belied me—‘“I can 
answer you No. I can even now refuse you. 
The old-fashioned girl, the medizval girl, 
would have held that because she had saved 
your life (if I did save your life, which 
is a matter of opinion) she was bound to 
marry you. But / am modern, and I see 
things differently. If there were reasons at 
Schlangenbad which made it impracticable 
for me to accept you-—though my heart 
pleaded hard—TI do not deny it —those 
reasons cannot have disappeared merely 
because you have chosen to fall over a 
precipice, and I have pulled you up again. 
My decision was founded, you see, not on 
passing accidents of situation, but on 
permanent considerations. Nothing has 
happened in the last three days to affect 
those considerations. We are still our- 
selves: you, rich; I, a penniless adven- 
turess. I could not accept you when you 
asked me at Schlangenbad. On just the 
same grounds, I cannot accept you now. [| 
how the unessential fact that I 


me now, 


do not see 


made myself into a winch to pull you up the 
cliff, and that I am still smarting for it za 
He looked me all over comically. 


“ How 
severe we are!” he cried, in a bantering tone. 
“And how extremely Girtony! A System 
of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive, by 
Lois Cayley! What a pity we didn’t take 
professor’s chair. My child, that isn’t you / 
It’s not yourself at all! It’s an attempt to 
be unnaturally and unfemininely reasonable.” 
Logic fled. I broke down utterly. 
“ Harold,” I cried, rising, “I love you! I 
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admit I love you! But I will never marry 
you—while you have those thousands, or 
the chance of inheriting them.” 

“T haven’t got them yet ! 

He smothered my hand with kisses—for I 
withdrew my face. “If you admit you love 
me,” he cried, quite joyously, “then all is 
well. When once a woman admits that, the 
rest is but a matter of time—and, Lois, I can 
wait a thousand years for you.” 

“ Not in my case,” I answered, through my 
tears. ‘Not in my case, Harold! I ama 
modern woman, and what I say I mean. I 
will renew my promise. If ever you are poor 
and friendless, come to me; I am_ yours. 
Till then, don’t harrow me by asking me the 
impossible ! ” 

I tore myself away. 
Lady Georgina intercepted me. She glanced 
at my red eyes. “Then you have taken 
him ?” she cried, seizing my hand. 

I shook my head firmly. I could hardly 
speak. ‘No, Lady Georgina,” I answered, 
in a choking voice, “I have refused him 
again. I will not stand in his way. I will 
not ruin his prospects.” 

She drew back and let her chin drop. 
“Well, of all the hard-hearted, cruel, obdurate 
young women I ever saw in my born days, if 
you're not the very hardest—— ” 

I half ran from the house. I hurried home 
to the chadt. There, I dashed into my own 
room, locked the door behind me, flung 
myself wildly on my bed, and, burying my 
face in my hands, had a good, long, hard- 
hearted, cruel, obdurate cry—exactly like 
any other medizval woman. It’s all very 
well being modern; but my experience is 
that, when it comes to a man one loves—well, 
the Middle Ages are still horribly strong 
within us. 


At the hall door, 
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(VIEWED BY HENRY W. LUCY.) 


+ acme publication in the April 
THE RENT Number of THE STRAND MaGa- 


IN THE ZINE of certain facts connected 
boven with the early appearance of the 
asain rift in the Liberal lute which, 
Slowly widening, made its music 
THE VEIL. 


mute, has brought me _ several 
communications of historical interest. From 
these I am permitted to frame a fuller narra- 
tive of a political event which in national 
importance, in influence on the careers of 
individuals, and in dramatic effect finds its 
nearest parallel in Sir Robert Peel’s conver- 
sion to Free Trade 
and what followed 
thereupon. 

In the middle of 
December, 1885, 
what was subse- 
quently recognised 
as a ballon d’essat 
was sent up from 
leeds announcing 
that Mr. Gladstone 
had determined to 
celebrate the 
Liberal triumph at 
the General Elec- 
tion by bringing in 
a measure con- 
ferring Home Rule 
upon Ireland. This 
was circumspectly 
denied. But the 
Whig section of the 
Liberal Party, of 
whom [ord Hart- 
ington and Mr 
Goschen were re- 
presentatives, took 
fright. Lord Hart- 
ington found an opportunity of publicly 
announcing that “no proposals on the 
policy to be adopted by the Liberal Party in 
reference to the demand of a large number 
of Irish representatives for the legislative 
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independence of Ireland” had been com- 
municated to him. As the weeks slipped by 
doubt deepened into certainty. The Whig 
wing of the Liberal Party drew farther apart 
from Mr. Gladstone. The situation was 
accentuated when, on the 26th of January, 
1886, Lord Salisbury, who, in spite of heavy 
defeat at the poll, had met the new Parlia- 
ment as Premier, was with his Government 
overthrown. 

It was Mr. Jesse Collings who led the 
attack, his battle flag proudly emblazoned with 
the famous design of three acres and a cow. 
Behind him stood 
Mr. Chamberlain. 
Lord Hartington 
and Mr. Goschen 
spoke against the 
amendment, and 
were accompanied 
into the Ministerial 
division lobby by 
Sir Henry James. 
When, a week later, 
Mr. Gladstone 
formed his Ad- 
ministration, Lord 
Hartington and Sir 
Henry James de- 
clined to join it, 
the latter sacrificing 
for conscience’ 
sake the prize of 
the Woolsack. 
Mr. Chamberlain 
and Sir George 
Trevelyan, accept- 
ing what they 
understood as 
assurances that the 
now inevitable 
Home Rule Bill would not imperil the unity 
of the Empire, joined Mr. Gladstone's 
Cabinet, one as. President of the Local 
Government Board, the other as Secretary 
for Scotland. 
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On the 27th of March these two Ministers 
resigned. In Cabinet Council they had 
learned the full truth about the Home Rule 
Bill. When it was first drafted it contained 
a clause establishing the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament, and retaining at West- 
minster the collaboration of the Irish 
members. In a slightly modified form this 
clause appeared in the second draft of the 
Bill. In the third and final form Mr. 
Gladstone, yielding to the imperative con- 
ditions of Mr. Parnell, master of eighty-six 
votes, eliminated the clause. Whereupon Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Trevelyan withdrew. 

This brief résumé of events is 


WHIG AND ‘ 
necessary for the full understand- 


RADICAL . 
ing of the narrative that follows. 

DISSEN- pp : ° 

aoume the public have during the past 

TIENTS. 


ten years grown so accustomed 
to finding Mr. Chamberlain and the peer who 
was Lord Hartington working together in the 
unity of Liberal Unionism, that they are apt 
to suppose the same conditions existed from 
the first. As a matter of fact, in February, 
1886, Mr. Chamberlain was as widely dis- 
severed from Lord Hartington as-a month 
later he came to be parted from Mr. Glad- 
stone. The Radical Anti- Home Rulers, 
following his lead, were bitterly resentful of 
the Whig Anti-Home Rulers, captained by 
Lord Hartington, a feeling aceentuated by 
the vote given by them on Mr. Jesse Collings’s 
amendment to the Address, which made an 
end of Lord Salisbury’s foredoomed Adminis- 
tration. 
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This was Mr. Gladstone’s opportunity, used 
in the fitful negotiations that almost recaptured 
the Radicals. Lord Hartington and his friends 
in council didn’t want Home Rule on any 
terns. Mr. Chamberlain and his more than 
half-hundred Radical followers were quite 
willing to give Ireland Home Rule if the 
control of the Imperial Parliament were 
jealously conserved. 

This state of things existed 
A FLAG up to Monday, the roth of 
OF TRUCE. May, 1886, on which day 
Mr. Gladstone rose to move 
the second reading of his Bill. The position 
of the Government was critical. There 
were ninety-three Liberals who had declared 
against the Bill. If they carried their objec- 
tion as far as the division lobby it would be 
thrown out, and Mr. Gladstone and his 
Government must go with it. Many dis- 
cerned the dire peril of the Liberal Party. 
One perceived a way of averting it. ‘This 
was Mr. Labouchere, who, whilst an uncom- 
promising Home Ruler, at the time enjoyed 
the confidence of Mr. Chamberlain. He 
appointed to himself the task of  re- 
uniting the Radical section of the Liberal 
Unionists with what later came to be known 
as the Gladstonians. The fissure” had opened 
on the question of the retention of Irish 
members at Westminster. If Mr. Gladstone 
gave way on that point all might be well. 

In conference with his colleagues the 
Premier finally agreed to the adoption of 
provisions whereby the Irish members should 
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sit and vote on questions of Imperial range, 
including matters of finance. On Saturday, 
the 8th of May, Mr. Labouchere, having 
obtained this assurance in Downing Street, 
sought an interview with Mr. Chamberlain, 
who after some hesitation consented to accept 
this understanding as a basis of reconcilia- 
tion. The agreement was put in writing, 
Mr. Chamberlain dictating the terms, Mr. 
Labouchere acting as scribe—an _ arrange- 
ment which recalls the circumstances under 
which what is known in history as the 
Benedetti Treaty was committed to paper. 
Mr. Labouchere, having carried this flag of 
truce to Downing Street, went off to the 
country for a Sunday’s rest, which he felt he 
had well earned. 
Coming back to 
A town on the 
HITCH. memorable 
Monday, the 
morn of the day on which 
the second reading of the 
Home Rule Bill was to be 
moved in terms and upon 
conditions that would bring 
back to the fold the strayed 
sheep, Mr. Labouchere dis- 
covered that his patriotic 
labour was undone. A 
note from Mr. Chamberlain 
awaited him, bitterly com- 
plaining that Mr. Gladstone 
was backing out, an 
assurance based on what purported to be 
an authorized paragraph in one of the 
London papers, in which Mr. Gladstone 
represented as protesting that he 
had yielded on no point connected with 
Bill. Mr. Labouchere made haste to 
communicate with the Liberal Whip, and 
learned what had happened whilst he was 
spending a peaceful Sabbath day on the 
banks of the Thames. It had been brought 


was 


his 


to Mr. Gladstone’s knowledge that Mr. 
Chamberlain, after his interview with Mr. 


Labouchere on the Saturday, sent round to 
his friends a telegram announcing “absolute 


surrender” on the part of the Premier. 
Captain O’Shea_ received one of these 
messages. He showed it to Parnell, who 


sent it on to Mr. Gladstone. 

The great statesman was, after all, only 
human. At this epoch he had been con- 
vinced of the impossibility of carrying, against 
the defection of a powerful section of his 
followers, the Home Rule Bill in its original 
form. He was ready to compromise. But 
those familiar with his constitutional ten- 
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From a Sketch made at the Parnell Commission. 
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dencies will understand how desperately he 
struggled against any appearance of being 


overcome in fight, more especially by a 
former lieutenant, and that lieutenant Mr. 
Chamberlain. When the emissary of the 


newspaper brought him news of the currency 
of this telegram, and asked if it were true, 
the temptation to Mr. Gladstone to con- 
vince himself that he had yielded nothing 
would be irresistible. 


aie When this bolt from the blue 

“swiftly descended, threatening to 
NEGOTIA- , 

TIONS destroy the edifice of peace care- 

~~" fully built up, the architect turned 

to Mr. Gladstone. He found the Premier 


was staying with a friend at Sheen. Thither 
was dispatched a messenger 
on a swift horse with an 
account of the new dilemma 
and request for instructions. 
Mr. Gladstone replied, it 
was quite true he had agreed 
to two alterations in his Bill 
—(1) allowing Irish mem- 
bers to vote on Imperial 
matters ; (2) on finance of 
an Imperial character. The 
first amendment he under- 
took to draw up himself. 
The second he said he did 
not fully comprehend. If 
Mr. Chamberlain would 
formulate his demand in 
the shape of a _ clause, 
he did not doubt that he would be able 
to accept it. Mr. Labouchere brought this 
proposal to Mr. Chamberlain, who plainly 
denounced it as an effort to shirk the 
question, reading into Mr. Gladstone’s letter 
a determination not to adopt the second 
amendment. 
Mr. Labouchere, industrious, in- 
DISAPPOINT- domitable, did not despair. All 
MENT. was not lost as long as the Bill 
awaited the second reading. If 
Mr. Gladstone would only announce intention 
of dropping the Bill after its broad principle 
had been approved by a vote on the second 
reading, it might be brought up again next 
Session, with reconstruction of the 24th and 
39th Clauses meeting the objection of Mr. 
Chamberlain and his friends. On such 
understanding the fifty-five Radicals who 
followed Mr. Chamberlain would vote for the 
second reading, crisis would be averted, the 
Ministry would be saved, the Session might 
be appropriated for other business, and the 
work approached on safer grounds in 1887. 
On the eve of the motion for the second 
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reading, Mr. Labouchere believed he had 
Mr. Gladstone’s definite and distinct assur- 
ance that he would take this course. It is 
difficult to believe that so shrewd a man, one 
so well versed in affairs, can have been 
deceived on this important point. 
What happened in the _ interval 
between Mr. Labouchere’s last 
message from the Premier and the 
delivery of the speech in the House 
of Commons? Perhaps if Mr. 
Parnell were alive and in communi- 
cative mood, he might tell. How- 
ever it be, the Radicals below the 
Gangway sat straining their ears for 
the promised words of concession and 
conciliation. They were not spoken, 
and when Mr. Gladstone resumed his 
seat after moving the second reading 
of his Bill, it was felt that all was over. 
This is the scene described in the 
April Number. I may add that the 
member deputed by Mr. Chamber- 
lain to follow Mr. Gladstone, and 
accept the flag of truce he was 
expected to hold out, was Sir Lewis 
Mclver, then Radical member for 
Torquay, a member who, in a quiet, 
effective way, had much to do with 
the Radical revolt against the Bill. 
Mr. Labouchere, through the Whip, sent Mr. 
Gladstone a message on the Treasury Bench 
to inform him that the ambiguity of his phrase 
had wrought final and fatal mischief. Mr. 
Gladstone privily replied that he had meant 
it to be clearly understood that the Irish 
members were to sit at West- 
minster. Somehow or other 
the accustomed master - of 
plain English had failed to 
make himself understood. 
Prepared to yield, he wanted 
things to look as little as 
possible like surrender, and 
so the opportunity of building 
the golden bridge sped. Mr. 
Gladstone suggested that Lord 
Herschell should have an 
interview with Mr. Chamber- 
lain, when all would be ex- 
plained. Mr. Chamberlain 
hotly replied that he would 
have no more _ negotiation, 
but would vote against the Bill. 
At a meeting of the Liberal 


THE ae — 
ponneon Party, held at the Foreign Office, 
anion on the 27th of May, the second 

2 “7 ing he 2 ing Ss ; i :) - 
ante. reading debate being still in pro 


gress, Mr. Gladstone said what 
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MR. WHITBREAD. 





he surprisingly omitted to say on moving the 
second reading. He asserted in the most 
emphatic manner the supremacy of the 
Imperial Legislature, and promised to frame 
a plan that would entitle Irish members to 
sit and vote at Westminster when 
Imperial questions arose, or when 
any proposal for taxation affecting 
the condition of Ireland was sub- 
mitted. He even offered to withdraw 
the Bill before going to a second 
reading. 

These were the points of his con- 
cession. Wrapped up in a speech 
an hour long, they still had about 
them a disquieting air of mistiness. 
Desiring to put the matter in a nut- 
shell, Mr. Whitbread, at the con- 
clusion of the speech, rose and said, 
“Then we understand that the Irish 
will sit at Westminster ?” 

“ Mr. Gladstone positively glared 
upon his interrogator ” (I quote from 
the private notes of a member who 
was present). “‘I do not,’ he said, 
‘understand the technicalities of 
drafting, so I will read again what I 
am prepared to do.’ Then he re- 
metver. read the passage laboriously turned 

so that it might appear that, whilst 
conceding the demands of Chamberlain 
and his party, he was really doing nothing 
more than what he had contemplated from 
the first, the alterations in the Bill being 
quite immaterial. In short, having been right 
in proposing that Irish members should not 
sit at Westminster, he was 
equally right in now promising 
that they should.” 
On the 31st of 
TOO May a meeting 
LATE! of the Radical 
Party was held in 
one of the Committee-rooms 
of the House of Commons in 
order to decide what course 
they should adopt in the 
approaching division. Rarely 
has so momentous a meeting 
been held under the roof of 
the Palace at Westminster. 
These fifty-five men held the 
fate of the Government in 
their hands. If they voted with Mr. Glad- 
stone, the second reading of the Home Rule 
Bill would be triumphantly carried. If they 
abstained, it would creep through and the 
Ministry would be saved. If theyvoted against 
it, the Bill must go and the Ministry with it. 





























All this was clear enough. None in the 
room, nor any waiting at the doors to hear 
the decision, had the slightest forecast of the 
momentous events hanging on their decision ; 
changes amounting to a revolution of English 
political parties, accompanied by 
far-reaching consequences at home 
and abroad. 

Mr. Chamberlain submitted the 
issue in a speech which one 
present tells me was a 
model of judicial impar- 
tiality. There were open to 
them, he said, the familiar 
three courses. They might 
vote for the Bill; they 
might vote against it ; they 
might abstain from the divi- 
sion lobby. He advocated 
no one of the three, con- 
fining himself to the task 
of summarizing the conse- 
quences that would severally 
follow. He suggested that 
in coming to a decision 
the process of the second 
ballot should be adopted. On the first 
division of the fifty-five members present 
three voted in favour of the Bill, thirty-nine 
against it, thirteen electing to abstain. Ona 
second vote, the three who had voted in 
favour of the Bill stood by their guns. Of 
the abstainers nine went over to the stalwarts, 
and the die was cast. 

s ___ Shortly after the stroke of one 
DIVISION ON _, ; 
run annie clock on the morn- 
ino a June 8th the 
~~ House divided, and a 
second reading was refused the 
Home Rule Bill by 343 votes 
against 3:3. Of the majority 
there were 250 Conservatives 
and ninety - three Dissentient 
Liberals. Of these last fifty-five 
were followers of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, forty-eight men whom on 
other platforms and in times 
not long past they angrily de- 
nounced as Whigs. They were 
now united under a common 
flag, and have to this day, with 
few notable defections, remained 
in unity. 

It is important to note that the 
two sections came together for 
the first time in avowed alliance 
at a meeting held at Devon- 
shire House on the r4th of 
May, 1886, some time after 
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the secret negotiations with Mr. Gladstone, 
which were conducted exclusively with Mr. 
Chamberlain’s section. I have the best 
reason to know that these began and ended 
without the personal knowledge of Lord 
Hartington and his inner 
council, who learned the 
facts for the first time from 
the April Number of THE 
STRAND MAGAZINE. 

On referring to 


MR. 
—, Annals of Our 
BRIGHT'S «ac. » 
ab Time,” I find 
LETTER. 


under date 31st 
May, 1886, that the figures 
in the divisions taken at 
the fateful meeting of 
Radical Dissentients, pre- 
sided over by Mr. Cham- 
berlain on the eve of the 
second reading, slightly vary 
from my account. It was 
rumoured in the Lobby of 





the House of Commons 

that fifty - fo members 

HIS BRETHREN. a uty - tour rem bers 
met; that three declared 


for the second reading ; twelve would abstain ; 
and that thirty-eight were in favour of voting 
against it. This it will be observed accounts 
for only fifty-three. The figures I give are 
supplied by a member who took a leading 
part in the revolt. 

“ A great impression,” it is written in the 
* Annals,” “ was made by a letter from Mr. 
Bright, who stated that though he would not 
speak he would vote against the 
Bill.” I have had communicated 
to me some curious particulars 
about that unpublished letter, 
the importance of which upon 
the history of the country can 
scarcely be exaggerated. In 
those troubled times, on the eve 
of the dissolution of life-long 
friendships, one surpassing all, 
Mr. Bright could not bring him- 
self to resume his attendance 
at the House of Commons. He 
spent his evenings at the Reform 
Club, an arrangement being 
made that Mr. W. S. Caine, who 
acted as Whip of the inchoate 
party, should see him every 
evening about nine o'clock, and 
report progress. The final 
meeting of the Chamber- 
=— lainites having beendecided 
Feg upon— by a striking coin- 
cidence it was held in 
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Committee-room No. 15, at a later stage 
famous in connection with another episode 
of the Irish question—Mr. Caine saw Mr. 
Bright, and begged him to attend it. Mr. 
Bright declined, but agreed to write a letter 
that might be read at the gathering. After it 
had been read it was destroyed, no copy being 
kept. ‘There was a report current 
at the time that an enterprising 
journal had offered Mr. Caine 
#,100 for the text of the letter. 
Mr. Bright was not 


THE . 
prenee.: permitted tu receive 
FRIENDLY mai 

exclusive informa- 
BROKER. 


tion from Mr. Caine 
of what was going forward at 
this crisis. Mr. Labouchere, 
the friendly broker throughout 
the whole business, posted off 
to the Reform Club as soon as 
he heard the decision arrived 
at by the Radical meeting on 
the 31st May. 
























Mr. Labouchere, who suspected that only 
a portion of the letter had been read to the 
meeting, asked Mr. Bright to give hima copy 
for publication. Mr. Bright consented to the 
publication, but said he had kept no copy. 
Mr. Caine arriving at this moment, Mr. 
Bright said, “Give Labouchere my letter to 
go to the papers.” Mr. Caine 
had already destroyed it. 
This narrative of 
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KILLED ; 
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from letters and 
oral communications made to 
me from leading members in 
the various camps, will enable 
the judicious reader to form 
his own opinion as to who 
killed the Home Rule Bill. 
“Who defeated the Bill?” 
one of the fifty-five meeting in 
Committee-room No. 15, still a 








“What have they done?” i¢ 5 trusted member of the Unionist 
eagerly asked Mr. Bright, as PRR PRIRNDEY BROKER. party, writes. He answers him- 


he entered. 

“They have resolved to vote against the 
Bill,” said Mr. Labouchere. 

According to Mr. Labouchere’s account of 
this interview, given at the time to a friend 
who permits me to use his notes, Mr. Bright 
expressed regret at this conclusion. The 
purport of Mr. Bright’s letter was that, whilst 
he distrusted the compromise Mr. Gladstone 
was at this date prepared to make—to with- 
draw the Bill after the second reading, re- 
introducing it the following Session amended 
in the direction of the views of Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain—he would 
fall in with whatever conclusion the meeting 
arrived at. ‘That is the sum- 
mary of the letter given by one 
who heard it read at the meet- 
ing. Mr. Labouchere, on the 
contrary, was under the im- 
pression that Mr. Bright had 
announced his intention to vote 
against the Bill. Mr. Labou- 
chere reminding him that he 
had earlier stated he would 
abstain from voting, Mr. Bright 
answered that he had_ been 
grossly insulted in public by 
Mr. Sexton, an incident in his 
long connection with Ireland 
which had decided him finally 
to break with the Nationalist 
party. 
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self with ascending notes of 
admiration, preserved from his text : ‘“‘ Hussey 
Vivian! W. S. Caine!! Winterbotham !!! 
George Trevelyan!!!! These, following in 
succession with bitter non-surrender speeches, 
turned the feeling which Chamberlain’s speech 
had left in a condition of icy impartiality.” 

“The man who was bitterest against any 
compromise,” writes another leading member 
of the fifty-five, who has since found salva- 
tion, “and was most determined that the 
Bill should be thrown out, was not Bright, 
but George Trevelyan, who made a vehement 
speech, which undoubtedly settled the line 
the meeting took.” 

A third correspondent, going 
back earlier to the date of the 
first negotiation conducted by 
Mr. Labouchere between Down- 
ing Street and Prince’s Gardens, 
writes: “It having leaked out 
that negotiations were going 
forward on the basis of retain- 
ing Irish members at Westmin- 
ster, and in other directions 
securing the supremacy of the 
British Parliament, Parnell went 
storming down to Downing 
Street, about two o’clock on 
the Saturday afternoon before 
the second reading speech, and 
knocked the whole arrangement 
into pie.” 
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eS HE popularity of this gem 
among seaside resorts for the 
wanderings of the honeymoon 
pair, a visit will at once ex- 
plain. Nature here is lavish in 
the grandeur and variety of 
her gifts—the wild, rock-bound coast, fraught 
with a thousand perils to the mariner ; the 
sweeping moors, bare, bleak, solitary, sad ; 
the mountainous cliffs and headlands; the 





sweet and secluded valleys ; the wild roaring 
of the open sea ; and the gentle ripple of the 
fern-clad stream: such are some of the 
attractions which spread the fame of this 
veritable fairyland of the Lyn. 

Of the several routes by road and water 
which lead to Lynmouth, the approach by 
water is truly a charming and impressive one. 
The traveller takes in, almost at a glance, 
the whole bay with its surrounding beauties 
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of cliff and sands, deep embowered caves, 
and wealth of vegetation, with the harbour 
and its shipping, the quaint watch-tower and 
village of Lynmouth as the central attrac- 


tion. From these houses and flower-covered 
cottages, dotted here and there on the face of 
Lyn Cliff, carry the eye upwards to the larger 
village of Lynton, 4ocft. above. 

There is neither pier nor landing-stage of 
any description ; none of the usual means of 
arrival are possible here. At high tide, as at 
low tide, the passage from steamer to shore 
is accomplished by the means of small 
boats, manned by the native fishermen, who 
may be depended upon to bring us safely 
ashore, though not always by the most 
dignified method. For at very low tides 
some difficulty is experienced in getting the 
boats to shore—a long stretch of sea-weed 
covered boulders — progress can only be 
measured by inches, The boatmen, taking 


advantage of 
the breakers 
as they roll in, 
urge the craft 
slowly forward; 
but with a full 
complement of 
passengers, 
their utmost 
exertions will 
frequently fail 
to bring the 
burden nearer 
than some 
twenty feet of the beach. Then it 
is that our helplessness is so apparent, 
and we renew a far-away experience 
of childhood’s days when the boat- 
men —in high boots, prepared for 
the emergency —take us in their 
arms, and, retaining the perpendicular 
with what grace the nature of the 
beach will allow, carry us ashore, 
placing us dryshod among the rocks. 
A scramble of ten or fifteen minutes, 
according to our agility, over these 
is necessary before we reach what we 
feel may be safely regarded as “ferra 
firma. 

By road, we have a choice of 
several different routes; but the 
coach drive from Minehead stands 
out distinctly in our experience as 
the first and best. It lies over a 
magnificent line of coast, and by this 
route, therefore, on this occasion, we 
will enter the charming seclusion of 
the twin - villages. The coach has 

accomplished the greater part of the long 
journey ; we have long left flower-embossed 
Porlock, have climbed the long hill on foot, 
and have resumed our seats behind the 
eager steeds ; have crossed a large part of 
Exmoor, and we are within easy reach of our 
destination. 

The approach from Countisbury Foreland 
is probably unique. The scene which is 
suddenly unfolded is likely, when visited for 
the first time, to prove somewhat appalling, 
and the face of the young bride who, with 
a newly-fledged Benedict, is nearly certain 
to be numbered among the travellers, will 
pale as the expanse below meets her half- 
fearful gaze, and were it not for other eyes, 
no doubt an arm would steal round the slim 
waist, and a voice promise protection even 
though the coach with its living burden should 
be hurled into the depths below. From this 
giddy height we look sheer down the jagged 
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THE CASTLE ROCK. 


face of the cliff and see the minute ripples of 
the sea shimmering at a depth of hundreds of 
feet below. On a distant hill in front of us 
we get a glimpse of the higher village of 
Lynton, with its many windows facing sea- 
wards. ‘The old watch-tower of Lynmouth, 
toc, shows dark on the surf of the incoming 
tide, and steamers outward and homeward 
bound leave their long, dark wreaths of smoke 
on the evening sky, and their ever- widening 
trails prove their progress on the pathless 


deep. On the occasion of which we write 
the impressiveness of the scene was doubly 
enhanced by a brilliant rainbow with three 
attendant reflections, and together composed 
a picture never to be forgotten. 

As we dash down over the steep incline, 
for a medium pace is scarcely possible, the 
view is lost in the thick foliage of the trees 
between which we rush, and our journey is 
ended as the coach with its steaming horses 
pulls up on the bridge which spans the Lyn, 
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For once, even in steam-driven England, 
we get an ideal ending to an ideal journey, 
such as might soothe the spirit of Ruskin 
himself. We are landed in the very bosom 
of the most romantic scenery, free from the 
shrill confusion of the modern railway station. 
Flowers of every hue, creepers of every form 
of trailing loveliness, covering old-fashioned 
cottages from doorway to chimney, delight 
the eye with their colour and careless beauty. 
A few yards to our right the West Lyn 
merges with the sister stream, and together, 
almost before mingling, they glide beyond 
the old Rhine Tower, and become one with 
the great sea. 
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In marked contrast to the crowded 
greenery of the streams is the breadth and 
freedom of the cliff-side, which is traversed 
by a winding path cut in the very ribs of the 
rocky wall. It is called the North Walk, and 
leads directly to the Valley of Rocks. 

Approaching the valley from Lynton we 
enter it at its most eastern point, and absorb 
its beauties by degrees. Starting, however, 
from Lynmouth, we take the cliff-railway 
already referred to, and alight at the North 
Walk. This is by far the more interesting 
and picturesque route, and, introducing us 
into the valley somewhat unexpectedly, adds 
to the pleasure we derive from the charming 





A ROUGH MORNING. 


One of the most formidable tasks that 
presented itself to the visitor, formerly, was 
the journey from Lynmouth to Lynton. To 
accomplish this it was necessary to under- 
take a most fatiguing climb up the terrible 
hill that separates the villages. A vehicle 
could be hired, but if one were able-bodied, 
compassion would force one to alight, rather 
than weight the poor horse unnecessarily ; 
but a beneficent company has changed all 
that, and though at first lovers of these 
villages were somewhat shocked at the idea 
of a cliff-railway, the site was so well chosen, 
and the benefits derived from it so great, 
that the innovation is hailed with consider- 
able satisfaction. 

The coach still climbs the hill, and our 
drawing, “ Up the Hill to Lynton,” gives some 
idea of the steep slope of this hill-side road, 


view. It is, indeed, a delightful promenade, 
affording uninterrupted views along the coast 
and across the sea. Great masses of rock, 
bright with clinging vegetation, overhang the 
stony beach two hundred feet below. To 
our left, the precipitous cliff-wall continues 
its upward stretch; jagged masses of rock 
threaten immediate descent, and here and 
there, adding a touch of life to the scene :—- 
Up scour the startling stragglers of the flock, 
That on green plots o’er precipices browse ; 
at each turn of the path as it winds with the 
formation of the face of the cliffs, disclosing 
more and more extended views of the coast, 
until in its final turn we get the first view of 
the Castle Rock, a grandly picturesque mass 
of limestone. A gap in the cliffs at this point 
provides as foreground a level stretch of grass, 
from which the south side of the rock rises ; the 
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north side, hoary and weather-worn, reaches to 
its full height of four hundred feet perpen- 
dicularly from the sea. The landward side, 
covered with bracken and bramble, has a 
rugged path which leads with little difficulty 
to the summit, and we remember that it was 
here, on this exalted platform, that, with a 
sheep and a goat as combatants, a vigorous 
battle raged, watched with sympathetic 
interest from the valley below by John 
Ridd, when, love-sick, he visited the Devil’s 
Cheeswring to obtain the potent advice of 
Mother Melldrum. Roused by the unequal 
contest, he bounded up the rocky crag, only, 
as we know, to see the inoffensive sheep 
succumb to the wild onslaught of his 
antagonist, who tossed it headlong into the 





THE EAST LYN. 


sea below. Remembering, too, how speedily 
the goat followed his vanquished foe, we 
venture near the edge and take a _ half-fearful 
glance into the hazy depths, and instinctively 
recoil to safer vantage ground. 

Looking westward we see a glorious stretch 
of rocky coast with Lee Abbey firm based 
and pinnacled on the nearer headland in the 
middle distance, each succeeding headland 
becoming less insistent in detail, broadening 
in effects of purple and of gold. 

But these beauties may not always be ex- 
plored under the beneficent rays of the sun 
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Dame Nature is not always propitious ; she 
varies the sunshine with the shower, and, as 
in the drawing, “A Rough Morning,” pro- 
vides a scene of wild grandeur as interesting 
as the gentler mood. We walk through the 
beautiful Valley of Rocks to Lynton, and 
go down the cliff-railway once again to Lyn- 
mouth. Fishermen clad in oil-skin coats and 
sou’ - westers keep 
watch at the sea- 
wall ; _ visitors in 
waterproofs seek 
sanctuary in any 
sheltered nook 
which permits a 
view of the in- 


coming sea; the holiday aspect 
has civen way; Nature seems to 
have real business on hand, and 
serious its results are likely to 
prove to any craft caught unpre- 
pared on this cavernous coast. 
Fortunately, our backs are to the 
south - west, and the wild wind 
carries the spray back to the sea. So dense 
is the spray that the headland of Countis- 
bury is hidden from view, and the mist of it 
drives white against the grey sky. 


The streams grow in turbulence, in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the coast, and the 
angler’s hopes rise, as he notes the swelling 
of the pools and the dimming of their pebbly 
bed. 

The steep hill-sides at whose foot the East 
Lyn rushes noisily along for many a mile 
through scenes of fairyland form what we 


WATERSMEET. 


will style our “ Honeymoon Valley,” where 
we meet the various types of them that seek 


seclusion. Let us note their occupations. 
We sce the pair who, with sketch-book, 
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are intent on securing in colour some 
lasting impression of the river’s charms ; 
the bridegroom who, with rod and line, 
would tempt the wary trout he never 
catches, while his bride, ensconced between 
two lichened boulders, and _ cushioned 
with the stringy moss, is mingling with her 
present joy the sweet love story, now two 
centuries old, which has invested the locality 
with perennial interest. We have the happy 
pair who, strolling arm-locked, unconscious 


fying: the photographer must needs go” far 
afield, and one’s sympathies for the poor 
bride are continually enlisted, whether our 
excursions take us east, west, north, or south, 
far or near. The two flying figures are always 
in view, the modern Orpheus with camera in 
front, perspiring Eurydice behind ! 

But, happily, the landscape survives, and 
we will take that portion of Honeymoon 
Valley where the East Lyn has its course, 
and wander along the rugged path by its 


DEVONSHIRE CREAM. 


of the glory that surrounds them, have, for 
the moment, eyes and thoughts for nothing 
but each other. The “ demon ” photographer, 
of course, is here, also in the character of a 
Benedict ; but now, as ever, he is a photo- 
grapher first, with tripod on shoulder and 
cloth of velvet flying at its head, rushing from 
point to point, as though the morrow would 
find all things changed. Meanwhile, the 
new-made wife, mindful of promises so 
recent, strives, as in duty bound, to keep 
pace with her enthusiastic spouse, doomed, 
even in these early days of married bliss, 
to carry a weighty box of plates. The 
charms that lie near at hand prove unsatis- 


side, which leads us now up the far-famed 
Watersmeet Valley. 

We pass through the rustic street of Bren- 
don, where through an open door we catch 
a glimpse of an old dame busy in the most 
interesting occupation of this district—the 
making of the far-famed Devonshire cream. 
Our drawing, “ Making Cream,” illustrates 
the old-fashioned method of “ raising the 
cream,” which is being rapidly superseded 
by the more moJern system of the store, not 
to mention the use of steam, the service of 
which valuable and universal agent is called 
upon for the more wholesale production of 
this popular addition to our lighter meals, 
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Leaving Brendon, the course of the river 
is less secluded, and there are occasional 
stretches of bare hill-side, a foretaste of the 
higher reaches of the stream. At Malms- 


mead—we give a sketch of the old bridge and 
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mystery of our surroundings, we almost feel 
that the “girt Jan Ridd” is only a little in 
advance of us, and that the huge form may 
at any moment appear to our mortal eyes, 
and so present us with a lasting impression 
of his build and bearing. 

We complete our climb of the weird 
stream and gain the open, but there is no 
John Ridd. Two hundred winters have 
frozen the woods since he laid his offering of 
fresh-caught loach at the feet of the divine 
Lorna. Here it was that the heroine had her 
bower, and we are not a little surprised that 








farm-houses — we enter 

the Doone Country, but 

a short walk from the 

valley which formed the 

stronghold of this family of 

freebooters, which flourished 

two centuries ago, and now 

lives again in the vivid pages of 

Blackmore’s “ Lorna Doone.” 

The associations of this story 

pervade the whole district. 

The nature of the scenery 

has entirely changed; the banks of the 
stream—here called Badgeworthy Water—are 
for the most part treeless, and the bare 
slopes of Exmoor, in purple and brown, 
stretch before us. Here the trout increase 
in numbers, and here is the famous water- 
slide where the wonderful loach were forked, 
and the climbing of which led to such 
momentous developments in the simple life 
of the owner of Plover’s Barrows, inseparable 
from these moors and streams. So full of 
this romance are we that, in the gloom and 


MALMSMEAD. 


we have reached the trysting-place with so 
small an amount of trouble ; but times since 
then are changed, and we feel that the water- 
slide, somehow, must have changed with 
them. 

Returning by the river as far as Malms- 
mead, we prepare ourselves for a long, up-hill 
climb across the moors to Countisbury. We 
have left the solitary streams and woodlands 
for the open wilderness of bracken and 
heather, and a wild tangle of undergrowth. 
We are impressed with a sense of solitariness ; 
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not a single cottage 
lends its influence 
to banish the lone- 
liness of the sweep- 
ing moors. As we 
climb and reach 
the higher lands a 
magnificent pano- 
rama_ stretches 
before us, hill 
beyond hill, in 
ever - varying light 
and shade; hills, 
brown with dying 
bracken, become 
lustrous gold in 
the evening light, 
strengthened in 
effect by the 
gloom of the hills 
behind; they in 
turn discarding 
their purple robes 
for gold and crim- 
son, as the low 
clouds yield them 
sight of the wester- 
ing sun. Deep in 
the gloom of the valleys lie the 
villages of Oare; Malmsmead, and 


Brendon, and things seem to be other 


than they are. If it were but the 
season, the blue mists with the red- 
dening foliage would almost persuade 
us that we had left behind, unnoticed, 
broad beds of violets or bluebells. 

The clanging of a cattle bell breaks the 
silence, and as though in response, the long- 
drawn note of a horn, sounding soft and 
musical, reaches us from the _ distance, 
announcing the home-returning coach. We 
decide to intercept it, and make direct 
through the dew-laden. grass for the Porlock 
Road, and are fortunate in finding vacant 
seats. The reds and greens have faded 
from the west ; the Hollerday Hill tells back 
against the sky as we cross the Foreland, and 
the electric light twinkles brilliantly through 
the foliage and down the winding village 
street when, for the second time, we alight 
on the Lyn Bridge. 

Until May of this year Lynton was twenty 
miles from any railway station, but during 
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that month a 
little line was 
opened to 
Barnstaple. It 
is only two feet 
gauge, and 
passes through, 
without in any 
way spoiling, 
some very beau- 
tiful scenery. 

The directors determined that neither 
Lynton nor Lynmouth should in any way 
suffer from the unsightly requirements of a 
station, and so have kept it outside the place, 
and it cannot be seen from either of the two 
villages. 


THE WATER-SLIDE. 





An Experiment in Burglary. 


By H. Hospart 


PUT aside my morning 
paper as the breakfast 
bell rang. 

“Well, dear, what is 
the news?” inquired my 
wife, when we were 
seated at table. 

“Nothing very start- 


NICHOLS. 


“ Nonsense, George,” replied my wife, who 
is not easily alarmed. “Do you suppose 
those men ever read of what is going on in 
society? At any rate, no one could enter 
this house in the night without arousing me ; 
and, if they did, they would never find the 
silver in that clever little device of yours— 
how could they ?” 





MY DEAK, WE HAD BETTEB PUT OUR SILVER 


IN A SAFE DEPOSIT.” 


“1 THINK, 


ling,” I replied, “except that the burglars 
were at it again last night; the police think 
they are an organized gang, and not local 
thieves.” 

Washington had been the scene, for a fort- 
night past, of a series of daring robberies. 


The police were mysti- 
fied, and seemed to be 
unable to get the slight- 
est clue to their move- 
ments. 

“I think, my dear,” 
I continued, “that we 
had better put our silver 
in a safe deposit until 
these fellows let up, for 
it seems that they are 
too much for the 
authorities; I should 
not like to lose it, and 
the fact that we have 
quite a_ tempting lot 
was well advertised 
in the society columns 
at the time of our 
marriage.” 


‘LL WAGER YOU A NEW SILK HAT. 


* My dear, you don’t seem to understand 
how clever these professional burglars are ; 
and as for your hearing them, 
that’s absurd. You have 
always laboured under the 
delusion that you are a light 
sleeper, I know; but you are 
mistaken. Why, I'll wager | 

could break in and rifle 
the house myself from 
top to bottom without 
your knowing it.” 

This last statement 
naturally piqued my 
better half. 

“T’ll wager you a new 
silk hat that you could 
not,” ‘she retorted, 
positively. 

“T accept the chal- 
lenge,” I replied. ‘‘ What 
do you want if I lose?” 
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“Oh, as far as that goes, the satisfaction 
of being right will be quite enough for me, 
George.” 

“ Nevertheless,” I laughed, although at 
the time I had no the slightest intention 
of trying the experiment; “ nevertheless, I 
agree to add another piece of silver to your 
collection if I lose the wager.” 

After breakfast I went to my office as 
usual, thinking no more of the conversation 
just related. Very likely it would not have 
occurred to me again, preoccupied as I was 
with work that would keep me until late that 
night, if my wife had not alluded to it as I 
was about to leave the house after dinner. 

*T have been thinking over our conversa- 
tion at breakfast,” she said, “and I am more 
positive than ever that we need not worry 
about our valuables. The slightest sound is 
heard all over the house, and one of us would 
be sure to hear if anyone attempted to enter 
in the night. Good-bye, dear. Don’t work 


custom of some doting young wives. So I 
had no misgivings on her account as I started 
to return home. 

It was later than I had supposed, for the 
cars had stopped, and I had to walk the half- 
mile or so to my house. It was a warm 
October night, and a fine mist had settled 
over the city, obscuring the faint light of the 
stars. ‘The street lamps made great ghostly 
blurs as they melted in the distance, and the 
buildings grew more and more vague and 
shapeless, until they became part of the haze. 
The silence was profound, the streets almost 
deserted, and the houses I passed dark and 
gloomy as so many tombs. 

“What a perfect night for a burglar!” I 
reflected ; and with the thought came the 
recollection of my conversation with Alice at 
breakfast and her complacent boast. Why 
not put her to the test ? 

““ By George!” I exclaimed, half aloud, as 
the suggestion materialized into a_ plan, 


“ “WHAT A PERFECT NIGHT FOR A BURGLAR !' I REFLECTED.” 


too late; it isn’t good for one with your 
nervous temperament, you know,” she added, 
teasingly. 

I smiled at her. pleasantry, and went my 
way. 


As I put down my pen that night, with 
the satisfaction one feeis when conscious of 
having performed a duty well, I glanced at 
my watch, only to discover that it had 
stopped .at. three minutes past midnight. 
How much later it was I could only infer. 
It was no unusual: thing, however, for me to 
remain out late, and Alice, being as amiable 
as she was sensible, never made me feel un- 
comfortable by sitting up for me, as is the 


“T’'ll do it; and if I succeed, won’t I have 
the laugh on Alice in the morning !” 

I had once, having mislaid my keys, 
managed to effect an entrance through 
one of the dining-room windows. I would 
do the same to-night, remove the silver 
from its hiding-place, conceal it elsewhere, 
let Alice herself discover its absence, and, 
after enjoying her discomfiture, tell her the 
whole story and claim the victory. 

To be sure, there was the possibility of 
failure. I might awaken Alice and frighten 
her out of her wits, for 1 had all a man’s 
scepticism as to a woman’s courage in the 
face of danger. Still, I would not admit 
that it was more than a shadow of a 
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possibility. ‘The more I thought of it, the 
surer I felt of myself. 

As I walked on I found myself entering 
into my ré/e with zest and enthusiasm. 
As detail after detail presented itself, an 
unholy delight in my own cleverness pos- 
sessed me; and as I reached my house 
and tiptoed around the gravel walk to the 
side and rear, all my senses were keenly 
on the alert, and my _ heart beat with a 
lawless excitement not felt since the days 
when robbing corn-fields and water-melon 
patches formed the chief joys of my in- 
nocent boyhood. 

Trying the blinds of the dining-room 
windows, I at last 
found one that 
was not. merely 
loose, but un- 
latched. 

‘**What careless- 
ness!” I reflected ; 
“but so much the 
easier for me.” 

Opening it 
noiselessly, I was 
further surprised 
to discover that 
the window was 
raised. Plainly, I 
reflected, the ser- 
vants must not be 
trusted to lock up 
the house here- 
after. Glancing 
into the room, I 
saw that every- 
thing was as usual ; 
the drop-light 
burning dimly on 
the table, as was 
always the case 
when I was out 
late, in view of the 
nocturnal luncheon with which I endeavoured 
to repair my wasted energies. After listening 
a moment, I pulled myself up, thrust cne leg 
over the window-sill, and was half-way in 
the room, when I was confronted by a 
man—a burly fellow—who loomed suddenly 
out of the semi-darkness, and, levelling a 
revolver at me, brought me to a standstill. 
‘To say that I was astonished is putting it 
mildly ; and I have no idea what I should 
have said or done had not the ruffian inad- 
vertently given me my cue, which I am proud 
to say 1 was quick-witted enough to follow. 

“Git hout o’ this, yer bloat!” he growled, 
in a deep, low voice, and with a decidedly 


“* Gir HOUT O THIS, VER 


“This his my game, hand 


Cockney accent. 
When 


I don’t need hany o’ yer hassistance. 
I git through yer can ’ave what's left.” 

I saw in a flash that the fellow mistook 
me for one of his own craft. My first 
impulse was to obey his injunction to 
“git hout” as speedily as possible, and 
return promptly with a policeman or two. 
Then I thought of Alice. Suppose the 
feilow went up-stairs before I got back and 
she should see him. With all her boasted 
nerve, the shock would be terrible. No, I 
must not leave the rascal. He was probably 
one of the gang who had been operating in 
Washington lately. If I were only cool 
enough and clever 
enough I might 
be instrumental in 
lodging him, and 
possibly his pals, 
in gaol, where I 
certainly wished 
him at the 
moment. To do 
this I must fall 
into the rd of 
real burglar, to 
which the fellow 
had assigned me, 
and in some way 
bend circum- 
stances to my 
purpose. But 
though I had 
never in my life 
thought so rapidly 
or so much to the 
point as I did in 
the ten seconds I 
was looking into 
the barrel of that 
revolver, I confess 
I could not see 
my way clear; 
however, something must be done, and 
quickly. So with a wink and a swagger, 
I motioned the revolver aside, and pulling 
myself into the room, remarked, in a cautious 
tone: 

“ Come, now, my lad, don’t be a fool. I’ve 
been watching my chance to crack this crib 
for some time, and now that I am here I 
don’t mean that you shall stop me.” 

The fellow glared at me for a moment, 
then lowered his weapon and hoarsely re- 
sponded :— 

“ Well, don’t ‘rouse the ’ouse. I suppose 
we'd better do the job t’gether than git 
jugged.” 


BLOAT !' HE GROWLED.” 
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Evidently, no doubt of my belonging to 
his noble profession had yet occurred to him ; 
but. 1 realized perfectly that the smallest 
mistake on my part might arouse his 
suspicion. I saw at a glance that he was of 
a low, brutal type, and that my only chance 
lay in convincing him that I was the superior 
cracksman of the two. 

“ Never mind who I am,” I replied to his 
inquiry as to my identity. “If you weren’t 
a stranger in these parts I think you’d know 
me. Been taking a nap?” I continued, 


noting that he had secured nothing so far. 
“Where’s your swag ? ” 

“T jest got hin, but I’m ’anged if I sees 
hanythink now’s I’m ’ere,” he replied, sullenly. 


“HE BEGAN PULLING OPEN 


I glanced about, remarking that there 
didn’t seem to be much in sight, and sug- 
gested that perhaps the house contained 
nothing worth taking, hoping that I might 
discourage him so that he would leave with- 
out further search. 

“None o’ your Yankee tricks with me,” 
he growled, and his tone was threatening ; 
“yer knows there’s a good ’awl to be made, 
or yer wouldn’t be ’ere. Didn’t I see in th’ 
papers that these young ’uns were jest marrit 
an’ they got a ’eap o’ silver give ’em ?” 

Even in my perturbed state of mind I felt 

satisfaction in knowing that I was again 
right—burglars did read the society column. 
I made a mental note of the remark for 
the further humiliation of my wife. 


“You're right,” I whispered, with a sly grin 
that cost me a tremendous effort (and I may 
as well add that my enjoyment of the 7é/ had 
ceased from the moment when the amateur 
became the professional), “ they’ve got plenty 
of stuff, and we’ve only got to find it.” 

He began pulling open drawers and closets, 
tossing the table linen into a heap on the 
floor and upsetting things generally. For 
some moments he worked on stealthily, 
I apparently assisting him, my mind revolv- 
ing plan after plan for bringing the situation 
to a desirable end, without, however, arriving 
at any decision. 

I felt perfectly easy as far as our silver was 
concerned ; no one not in the secret could 
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possibly discover its hiding-place. But 
another anxiety was sending the blood to my 
brain. Supposing, finding nothing, the fellow 
should propose going up-stairs? Scarcely 
had the thought entered my mind when, with 
an oath, he turned from the open drawers and 
growled :— 

“ They hain’t nothink down ’ere ; we'll ‘ave 
to go hup.” 

For a moment I was staggered; then, 
“T guess you're right,” I said. “ But you’d 
better let me go alone; I’m lighter on my 
feet.” 

In our upper hall there is a messenger 
call; it was in the house when we moved in. 
Regarding it as a disfigurement to the wall, 
we had meant to have it removed; but how 
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glad I now was that we had procrastinated 
can be imagined. 

Breathlessly I awaited the villain’s answer. 
He fixed his beady eyes on me; then, with 
a cunning leer :— 

“T’ll go halong too,” he said; “yer might 
need protection, yer see.” 

He was troubled by no misgivings regard- 
ing my knavery, but evidently he did not 
believe in the adage that there is honour 
even among thieves; he was fearful lest I 
cheat him out of what he considered his 
share of the plunder. It seemed clear that the 
only way to keep him down-stairs was to give 
up my cherished plate. Perhaps if I had 
had more time I might have thought of 
another plan; but there stood the burglar, 
eyeing me suspiciously, and the crisis was at 
hand. Iam a small man, more of a student 
than an athlete; the burglar was a big fellow, 
with fists like sledge - hammers — and a 
revolver. So, inwardly cursing, but assuming 
a patronizing and reckless air, I said :— 

“Well, I guess I'll have to let you into 
this, after all. You English chaps are a 
thousand years behind the times. You're 
not on to our Yankee notions, I see.” 

I began moving along the wall, feeling the 
paneling, until I came to the corner near the 
door ; here I stopped and looked at him ; he 
was watching me intently. _ I pressed one of 
the beads in the moulding, and instantly two 
of the panels slid apart, disclosing a tempting 
array of household silver. 

“Well, I be blowed!” ejaculated my 
colleague, aloud, forgetting caution; and 
without delay he deftly began pulling out 
piece after piece. 

“You har a rum ’un, youhar! Was goin’ 
to keep hit all to yerself, too. Say! ’owd 
yer git hon to it?” he asked, with a touch of 
deference in his manner. 

“Oh, I'll divvy the silver, but I'll keep my 
knowledge to myself,” I replied, jocosely, for 
I wanted to keep him in a good humour. 

So far so good ; but what I was to do next 
I had not the slightest idea. Ideas came and 
went confusedly as I watched him stowing 
away our silver in a sack which he drew from 
beneath his waistcoat. Again the man un- 
wittingly suggested my course. 

“Say, you tap the top o’ the crib while 
I stow haway this swag.” 

At last, though he had the silver, it was 
evident that I had his confidence. Perceiv- 
ing my opportunity, I was quick to seize it. 

“All right; but how do I know that you 
won't skip with the silver while I’m at it?” I 
replied. 
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“Do yer take me for a bloomin’ hinnocent 
in harms?” he grinned. “ Dimons an’ 
watches his worth ’avin’.” 

I felt convinced of his sincerity; so, 
slipping off my shoes, I pushed aside 
the portitre and went into the hall. At 
the foot of the stairs I paused; if I 
aroused Alice she would suppose rightly that 
it was I, and would certainly speak ; the 
fellow would hear her and bolt with the 
silver. I dared not risk it. Instead, I went 
through the library into a little room where 
my telephone is located. Closing both doors 
behind me, and putting my hand on the bell 
to muffle the sound, I rang up Central. 

“What is it?” came the answer. 

“Give me the Sixth Precinct quickly,” I 
whispered. 

I waited an interminable time as it seemed 
to me, then the same voice said :— 

“ Can’t get them ; the wire’s out of order.” 

My heart sank within me; but I stated 
the circumstances as briefly as possible to the 
operator, requesting that he send word to the 
police. I knew that there was nothing left 
for me to do but keep the fellow occupied 








“HE APPEARED IN THE DOORWAY WITH A PIECE OF PIE 
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AN EXPERIMENT 


until the officers arrived, but I had small 
hope of succeeding. Stealing back to 
the dining-room, I was bewildered to 
find that the burglar had vanished; but 
there on the floor lay the bag of silver. 
Presently, however, I heard him in the 
pantry, and a moment later he appeared 
in the doorway with a piece of pie in 
his hand. 

““Where do they keep the liquor?” he 
grumbled ; then, seeing my hands empty, he 
inquired :— 

“ What luck hup-stairs ?” 

I shook my head. “Nothing there worth 
taking.” 

His brows knitted in a way that expend 
plainly that he doubted me. ‘“ I— 

“Hist!” I interrupted. ‘“ What's that : 

There was certainly a noise outside. 

My surprise was genuine, for it did not 
seem possible that my summons could have 
been answered so quickly. 

The burglar sprang forward and turned 
out the light, at the same time making a 
grab for the silver. I was there before him, 
however, and, bag in hand, made a rush for 
the hall and threw open the front door, only 
to find myself seized instantly by two officers 
of the law. 

‘“What’s your hurry ?” coolly remarked one 
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I GASPED.” 
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“rT REQUIRED ONLY A FEW WORDS FROM HER TO 
CONVINCE THE OFFICERS OF MY IDENTITY.” 


of them, snapping a pair of hand 
cuffs on my wrists. 

‘I’m not the one,” I gasped ; 
“he’s in the dining-room.” 

“‘ You'll do,” replied the man ; “ better give 
over that bag ; you won’t need it.” 

“T am the proprietor of this house, and 
this is my own silver,” I protested, in- 
dignantly. ‘For Heaven’s sake, go quick 
and capture that ruffian in the dining-room.” 

“Come, we know you, and we don’t want 
any of your old tricks ; you can tell us those 
fairy tales later,” said the first officer, going 
through my pockets with professional ease. 

In my agitation I did not hear Alice come 
downstairs, and only knew that she was 
present when I heard her excitedly corrobo- 
rating my statements. It required only a 
few words from her to convince the officers 
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of my identity, though 
evidently against their will; 
for they continued to eye 
me with suspicion, and 
removed the handcuffs 
with undisguised regret, 
as Alice subsequently 
asserted. When one of 
them finally concluded to 
investigate my statements 
regarding the real burglar, 
and made a rush for the 
dining - room, it hardly 
need be added that the 
bird had flown. 

The piece of pie on the 
table, minus a large semi- 
circular portion, and the 
disordered room, were the 
sole traces of his presence, 
if one excepts the bag 
containing his intended 
plunder. 

After partaking of the 
refreshments which I felt 
it proper to offer them 
the minions of the law 
departed, still chuckling 
over the events of the 
evening and their 
dénouement. 

“How perfectly dread- 
ful to find that revolver 
thrust in your face!” said 
Alice, sympathetically, as 


soon as we were alone, “and how splendidly 
you behaved all through, you poor, dear 


old George.” 
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*"SHE HAD BEEN AROUSED BY NOISES 
DOWN-STAIRS.” 





“ Yes,” I acknowledged, 
modestly, “it was a trying 
situation for one of my 
‘nervous temperament.’” 

Alice gave me an affec- 
tionate tap on the cheek. 

“ And if my policemen 
had not appeared with 
such amazing alacrity, you 
might have lost both your 
husband and your silver, 
my dear; for that fellow 
was getting very ugly.” 

“Your police!” replied 
my wife, smiling. 

“The police I tele- 
phoned for,” I explained. 

Alice continued to smile. 

“But they were not 
your policemen, George; 
they were mine.” 

It was now my wife’s 
turn to assume a patroniz- 
ing tone—and she 
did it. 

It seemed that she had 
been aroused by noises 
down-stairs, and being 
convinced that there was a 
burglary in progress, like 
the brave little woman she 
is, had gone to the mes- 
senger call and summoned 
the police ; then, putting on 
her wrapper and slippers, 


quietly, if not calmly, awaited results. 
The next day Alice was the happy pos- 


sessor of a silver tea-urn. 
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XII.—A FOREIGN 


INVASION 


OF ENGLAND. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


UR worst enemies are not 
always the most apparent ones. 
It is easy enough to build 
forts for the protection of our 
towns and harbours against 
French or Germans, but it is 
to devise means of defence 
insidious foreign invaders as 





against such 
the influenza germ or the Colorado beetle. 
France lost much by the war with Germany ; 
but she probably lost more by the silent 


onslaught of the tiny phylloxera, which 
attacked her vineyards —attacked them, liter- 
ally, root and branch, and paralyzed for 
several years one of her richest industries. 
Yet invasions like these, being less obvious to 
the eye than the landing of a boat-load of 
French or German marines on some bare rock 
in the Pacific claimed by Britain, attract far less 
attention than aggressions on the Niger or 
advances in Central Africa. The smallness 
of the foe makes us overlook its real strength. 
It has the force of numbers. We forget 
that while we can exterminate hostile human 
bands with Armstrongs and _ torpedo-boats, 
the resources of civilization are still all but 
powerless against the potato blight, the vine 
disease, and the destroying microbe. 

The enemies of our corn crops in particular 
are many and various. There is the wheat 
beetle, for example, which ravages the 
wheat-fields in two ways at once, the 
grub devouring the growing young leaves, 
whjle the perfect winged insect eats up at 
leisure the grain as it ripens. There are the 
various cockchafers, which vie with one 
another in their cruel depredations on the 
standing corn. There are the skip-jacks 
and wire-worms and other queerly-named 
beasties which attack the roots of the 
plant underground. ‘There is the corn saw- 
fly, whose larva feeds on the stalk of rye 
and wheat, till it finally cuts off the whole 
haulm altogether close to the soil at the 
bottom. ‘There are the midges which lay 
their eggs in the swelling ear, where the 
maggots develop and prevent the proper 
growth of the impregnated grain. There is the 
gout-fly, which causes a gouty swelling at 
the joints, and the corn-moth, which devours 
the stored wheat in the granary. There are 
the red-maggot, and the grain-aphis, and the 
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thrips, and the daddy-longleys, all of which 
in various ways prove themselves serious 
enemies of the agricultural interest. And 
there are dozens more, known only to men 
of science by dry Latin names, and duly 
chronicled by the farmer’s friend, Miss 
Ormerod, in many learned and exhaustive 
monographs. 

But as if these were not enough for our 
“depressed” neighbours, the agriculturists, 
the last ten years or so have seen England 
invaded by a foreign foe, either from 
Germany or America—a foe whose life- 
history has been made a special subject of 
study by my collaborator, Mr. Enock, and 
whose strange story I shall detail (largely from 
his materials) with no unnecessary scientific 
verbiage in this present paper. 

The new invader is called the Hessian fly ; 
and he made his first appearance in Britain, 
or at least first attracted official entomological 
attention in this country, in 1886. If he was 
here earlier, he skulked incognito. For more 
than a century, however, he had already been 
a great scourge in America, where he first 
acquired the name of Hessian fly during the 
revolutionary war, through the popular belief 
that he had been imported from Europe into 
Pennsylvania by the Hessian troops employed 
as mercenaries by George III. in his fruitless 
struggle against the revolted colonies. The 
Hessians were the dé¢es notres of the patriotic 
Americans ; and the Yankee farmers, finding 
their crops devastated by a pest till then 
unknown, came. at once to the conclusion 
that their enemy, King George, had: sent the 
two plagues, human and entomological, over 
sea together. They regarded the question 
much in the same spirit as that of the loyal 
poet in the “‘ Rejected Addresses,” when he 
asks about Napoleon, “Who fills the butchers’ 
shops with large blue flies?” The Briton 
set down every natural misfortune to “the 
Corsican ogre”; the American set down 
all evils that befell him to the Rhenish 
mercenaries. 

Ever since that day, much controversy has 
raged in America and Germany as to the 
original home of the destructive creature. 
One school of disputants hotly maintains 
that the Hessian fly, rich now abounds in 
parts of France, Austria, and Russia, is 4 
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native of the Old World, and that its first 
home coincided with that of our primitive 
cereals, Southern Europe and Western Asia. 
Another school, anxious to make out the 
enemy an American citizen, fights hard for its 
being an aboriginal inhabitant of the United 
States. Thus much, at least, is certain, that at 
the present day the “fly” is found in both 
hemispheres in too great abundance, and that 
in America in particular in certain disastrous 
years it has almost ruined the entire wheat 
crop. I have seen whole fields upon fields 
there simply 
pillaged by its 
ravages. The 
loss produced 
by this insig- 
nificant little 
creature, in- 
deed, has in 
some seasons 
been measured 
by millions of 
pounds ster- 
ling. 

If you go 
out into a 
barley-field in England where the Hessian 
fly has effected his entrance, you will pro- 


bably find a large number of plants of barley, 
like that delineated in No. 1, with the stem 
bent down sharply towards the ground at 


the second joint. At first sight you might 
imagine these stalks were merely broken 
by the wind or fallen by their own weight ; 
but if you examine them closely in the 
neighbourhood of the bend, which occurs 
with singular unanimity in all the affected 
plants at about the same point, you will find 
inside the sheath of the 
blade, where it encircles 
the stem, a curious little 
body which the farmers 
with rough eloquence 
have agreed to describe 
as a “flax-seed.” If 
you watch the develop- 
ment of the “ flax-seed,” 
again, you will find that 
it is not a seed at all, 
but the pupa-case (or 
rather the grub-shell) of 
a small winged insect ; 
and it is the life-history 
of this insect, the 
Hessian fly, that I now 
propose to sketch for 
you in brief outline. 
No. 2 shows the 


I:—AN INVALID BARLEY PLANT. 


2% -—-THE SOURCE OF THE MISCHIEF: THE HESSIAN FLY. 
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mother fly herself, very much enlarged, for 
in nature she is but a small black gnat, 
belonging to the same group as our old friend 
(and foe) the mosquito. You will observe 
that she is a fairy-like creature, for all her 
wickedness: she has two delicately fringed 
wings (with “ poisers” behind them), a pair of 
long antennz with beaded joints, six spindle 
legs, and a very full and swollen body. She 
needs that swollen body, for she is a mighty 
egg-layer. She flies about on the stubbles in 
September, and lays her eggs on the self- 
sown barley 
plants and on 
the aftergrowth 
of the cut 
crops ; as well 
as in spring (a 
second brood) 
on the new 
sprouting 
barley. One 
industrious 
female which 
Mr. Enock 
watched when 
so employed 
laid no fewer than 158 eggs on six distinct 
plants ; while another laid eighty on a 
single leaf. He has noted in detail many 
cases in the same way, and all show an 
astonishingly high level of maternity. The 
eggs are extremely minute, and are pale 
orange in colour, with reddish dots. 
Most of them are deposited on the leaf itself, 
or on the sheath or tube which forms its 
lower portion. 

And now see how clever this dainty little 
creature is! She lays her eggs with the head 
end downward ; and as 
soon as the tiny grub 
hatches, which it does 
about the fourth day, it 
emerges from the shell, 
and walks straight down 
towards the stem, at 
the point where the 
protecting leaf - sheath 
is wrapped closely 
round it. The worm 
forces itself in between 
the stem and the 
sheath, and after walk 
ing steadily for four 
hours, at the end of 
which time it has 
covered a record space 
of nearly three inches, 
it arrives at the joint, 
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3 THE GRUB AT WORK. 


where the sheath begins, and so finds its way 
blocked by the partition wall; it can get no 
farther. Here then the young grub stops, 
as you see in No. 3, wedged tightly in between 
the leaf-sheath and the stem, and with its 
head pointing downward. Being a hungry, 
and therefore an industrious, creature, it at 
once sets to work to eat the barley-plant. 
his it does by fixing its sucker-like mouth 
on the soft, sweet, and juicy portion of the stem 
just above the joint—that same soft, sweet, 
and juicy portion which children 
love to pull out and suck, and 
from which the grub, too, sucks 
the life-juice of the barley-plant. 
Naturally, however, you can’t suck 
a plant’s life-blood without injuring 
its growth ; so, after a very short 
time, the enfeebled stem begins 
to bend, as you see in No. 3, a 
little distance above the point 
where the grub is devouring it. 
It has been undermined, and its 
vitality sapped, so it gives way at 
once near the source of the injury. 

How much damage this action 
does ‘to the crop you can best 
understand by a glance at the two 
next contrasted illustrations. No. 
4 represents “seven well-favoured 
ears” of barley, unaffected by 
Hessian fly, and with the grains 
richly filled out as the farmer 
desires them. No. 5, on the 
contrary, shows you “seven lean 
ears,” attacked by the fly, and 


bent and ruined in various degrees by 
the indirect action of the silently-gnawing 
larva. Look on this picture and on that, 
and you will then appreciate the British 
farmer's horror of his insignificant opponent. 
You will observe, by the way, that I 
speak throughout of barley, not of wheat. 
This is because in England, where these 
sketches are studied, the time of wheat- 
sowing is such that the wheat has so 
far escaped the pest ; the female flies are all 
dead before the crop has sprouted: whereas 
in America the “fall wheat” comes up at the 
exact moment when the female Hessian fly 
is abroad and scouring the fields in search of 
plants on which to lay the eggs of her future 
generations. In England, therefore, it is barley 
alone which is largely attacked; and since 
barley is mainly. used for malting, to 
make beer or whisky, the teetotaler may 
perhaps reflect with complacency _ that 
the fly is merely playing the game of the 
United Kingdom Temperance Alliance. His 
joy, however, is fallacious, for, on the other 
hand, if we don’t raise enough barley at home 
to brew our ale, we don’t on that account 
refrain from malt liquors: we buy it from 
elsewhere ; so that, in the eyes of the im- 
partial political economist at least, the Hessian 
fly in Britain must be regarded as an unmiti- 
gated national misfortune. 

The grub eats and eats, in his safe cradle 
between the sheath and the stem, till he is 
ready to pass into the adult condition. But 
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5.—SEVEN LEAN EARS, ATTACKED BY GRUBS. 


he does this by various and complicated 
stages, all of which I do not propose to set 
forth in full with the tedious minuteness of a 
scientific treatise, lest I weary that fastidious 
and somewhat lazy person, the “general 
reader.” It must suffice here to say, in brief, 
that the larva is at first soft and free, but that 
before becoming a true pupa or chrysalis he 
passes through an intermediate encased or 
“flax-seed” stage, in which he _ performs 
some curious evolutions. The young larva 
when he starts in life is whitish or yellowish ; 
in the flax-seed stage he becomes a rich 
chestnut brown, and seems externally quies- 
cent. But the fact is, he arrives at full 
growth in the white form, and then leaves 
off feeding; his skin now hardens and 
darkens, and he looks from outside very 
much like a pupa. Indeed, his outer 
covering is now a sort of solid pupa- 
case, in shape just the same as the original 
grub, but more sombre in colour. No. 6 
shows you the portrait of the grub in this 
curious intermediate condition. If you com- 
pare it with No. 3, you will see that the 
outer skin still preserves the original shape of 
the fat young larva; but that the inclosed 
grub himself, here shown as if the case were 
transparent, has shrunk away from his own 
old skin, just as a ripe nut shrinks away from 
its shell, to borrow Mr. Enock’s admirable 
phrase for describing the process. And this 
strange shrinkage is connected with a very 
curious fact in the eventful life-history of the 
Hessian fly ; it tells us of a probiem which 
the grub has to face, and for which it has 
devised a most unexpected solution. 
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You remember that the young 
maggot’ had necessarily to work its 
way head downward along the 
stalk, in order to fix itself in the 
only place where it can find the soft 
food needful for it, between the 
sheath and the stem, where the 
tissue is tenderest. But when it 
emerges later on in the open air 
as a fly, it has to walk back again 
to the outer world above the 
joint ; and this it could not do if 
it had still to go head downward. 
Yet there seems no room for it 
to turn in. Somehow or other, in 
that restricted space, it must reverse 
its position ; it must get itself head 
upward. How is it to do so? 
This difficulty early struck Mr. 
Enock in his examination of the 
creature’s life; and with charac- 
teristic patience he determined 
to investigate it. His researches not only 
answered the question itself, but also dis- 
covered a meaning and purpose in a certain 
organ of the adult grub, the nature of which 
had heretofore been a standing puzzle to 
that section of society which interests itself 
prominently in the Hessian fly question. 
The larva in its “ flax-seed” stage develops 
an odd and very hard organ, known as “ the 
anchor-process,” near the head; and this 
** anchor-process,” as Mr. Enock has shown, 
is used by the grub to turn it round com- 
pletely within its hardened pupa-case. (The 
last phrase, I will admit, is not quite scien- 
tifically correct, but I do not wish to 
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complicate the subject by introducing a 
multiplicity of technical terms unknown 
to my readers.) In No. 6 you can see 
the adult grub in the very act of thus 
turning round, head to tail, within his outer 
skin, so that he may be able to emerge as 
a full-grown fly, head upward. A tiger is 
nothing to it, though a tiger moves within 
his own integuments more freely than most of 
us. You will note that during the feeding 
stage, the grub’s mouth and under side were 
pressed against the stem ; when he has per- 
formed this curious somersault on his own 
axis, so to speak, the head 
is uppermost, but the mouth 
and under side of the body 
are turned outward towards 
the sheath, not inward 
towards the stem and 
hollow centre of the barley- 
plant. He wants now to 
bite his way out, not to 
suck at the stalk for its 
nutritive juices. 

I need hardly add that it 
takes some watching to 
detect such invisible move- 
ments inside a hard dark 
case ; and only by the 


closest and most unweary- 
ing attention was Mr. Enock 
enabled to discover the true 
use and meaning of the so- 


called anchor-process. It 
is really not an anchor, but 
a sort of hooked foot or 
lever, by whose aid the 
apparently. dormant grub 
turns himself bodily over 
within his own hardened 
skin, now become too large 
for his shrunken body. 

Discoveries like these are 
hard to make ; yet they bring little return in 
money or glory. But it is only by such 
patient and careful investigation that a way 
can be discovered to get rid of pests which 
cost civilization many hundreds of thousands, 
nay, many millions, annually. 

The grub in the turning stage is thus by 
no means what he looks —a dormant 
creature ; on the contrary, he is a gymnast 
of no small skill and activity. The muscular 
contortions by which he seeks to free himself 
of discomfort when disturbed by man show 
that he possesses great power of contraction, 
and that he can exercise a considerable force 
of leverage. 

After the grub has succeeded in putting 
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itself in position for assuming the winged 
stage, and emerging from its home head 
upward, it begins next tc grow into a true 
pupa, orchrysalis. It is in the pupa, of course, 
that all winged insects acquire their wings and 
become definitely male or female, and thisstage 
is, therefore, one of the most important. As 
soon as the grub begins to reach it, he swells 
once more and grows quite tight inside his 
larval skin, which is stretched so much that 
it seems to be bursting. At last, as he 
wriggles and twists within it, the skin does 
burst, first over the mouth and head, and 
then over the central joints 
of the body. Again the 
insect twists and wriggles 
inside this half-broken skin, 
and again he pushes it back- 
ward towards his tail, till at 
last he has sloughed it all 
off entirely, and it remains, 
a shrivelled relic—an empty 
case —in the spot where 
he has hitherto lived and 
breathed and had his being. 
He is now a true pupa, 
white at first, but gradually 
growing a delicate pink, 
and then rosy. 

Just at first, however, 
the pupa looks almost as 
formless as the grub it 
replaces, revealing no limbs 
or distinct segments. But 
little by little, feet and legs 
and eyes and wings begin 
to be visible through the 
semi-transparent shell of 
the chrysalis. He is chang- 
ing slowly into a winged 
insect, and you can watch 
the change through the 
delicate horny coverings. 

Stranger still, the Hessian fly at this stage 
is not torpid and quiescent like most ordinary 
insects. The pupa, as in many of this 
family, is locomotive. It has\legs and feet, 
and it can wriggle its way up, as you see in 
No. 7, where the lower object is the empty 
larval skin, now deserted by its inmate, while 
the upper one is the pupa, emerging from the 
sheath, and making its first experiences of the 
wide, wide world outside its native leaf- 
bound hollow. It is ready now to come forth 
from the pupa stage, and to fly abroad in 
the open air in search of a mate with whom 
to carry on the serious business of replenishing 


-the ‘fields with new generations of similar 


larve. 
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The succeeding illustrations show you in 
detail the various stages in the process of 
emergence. No. 8 gives you the beginning 
of emancipation. The pupa has here bitten 
its way through the leaf-sheath with its hard, 
horny jaws, and is protruding visibly. Just 
at first, only the head itself gets free ; then 
the insect rests a while after its arduous 
labour, and begins wriggling and wiithing 
again, this time working out its body or 
thorax. After another short interval for 
recuperation after such a terrific effort, it 
manages to pull its legs through the hole, and 
to support itself upon them by resting them 
like a bracket against the stem of the barley. 
This is the point just reached in the 
illustration No. 8. There the pupa stops 


Q-—AND THE FLY COMES OUT OF IT. 


propped as before by the empty leg-shells 
so as to form a bracket. 

In No. 1o—hurrah ! with a supreme effort, 
our fly has got her antenne free! She can 
move them to and fro now, in all their jointed 
and tufted glory. That enables her to wag 
her head in either direction without difficulty, 
and encourages her to go on to fresh exertions 
for the rest of the deliverance. But her feet 
are still fast in that hampering mummy-case ; 
she must try her hardest now to free them 
each carefully. 

First, however, let her get the tips of her 
wings free to help them. One good jerk and 


8.—THE PUPA COMES OUT. 


short, having got himself into a _ con- 
venient position for dispensing with his 
coverlet ; for the sheath of the barley grasps 
the pupa-skin tight as in a vice, and he can 
wriggle his winged body free within it, with- 
out paying any further attention to the dis- 
used mummy-case which once confined it. 

In No. 9, the pupa being thus safely 
anchored, the fly is emerging. It isa slow 
anddelicate process, for with so many legs and 
wings and antenne and appendages to get 
free from the mummy-case, one cannot hurry : 
haste might be fatal. At this first stage of 
emergence, as you will observe, all the im- 
portant parts are still cramped at their ends 
within the pupa-shell; but you can see how 
the legs and antennz are striving to dis- 
engage themselves. The pupa-covering is +o.--aneese- vente 
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1I.—WINGS FREE! 


out comes the first 
wing. Now she 
bends backward and 
forward and seems 
straining every nerve. 
Halloa, “hat did it; 
the other wing is 
free! Not as yet, 
however, plimmed 
out and flattened as 
it will be a little 
later; both wings at 
present look some- 
what thick and lumpy 
and stick-like. Such 
as they are you see 
them in No. 11, 
rather clumsy speci- 
mens, while our lady 
goes on with re- 
doubled energy, now concentrating her 
efforts on her front pair of legs—for when 
you have six to think of, one pair at a time is 
about as much as you can easily manage. 

In No. 11, the first pair, you will note, are 
all but free. She wriggles out one of them, 
and then its fellow. Oh, how she tugs and 
pulls at them! Meanwhile, the tufts of hairs 
on the antennz, which at first were bunchy 
and little developed, have begun to expand ; 
she looks, by this time, distinctly more like a 
respectable insect. Well done, once more; 
two pairs of legs now free. No. 12 shows them. 
But, take care ; we are getting now rather far 
out of the mummy-case. Be sure you don’t 
overbalance, and tumble bodily out, tearing 
your hind pair of legs off, with the force of 
your fall. Those thin shanks are brittle, and 
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you find little support now from the empty 
skin and the hollow bracket. 

Nature, however, is wiser than her critics. 
Just when it looks as if next moment the fly 
must lose her balance and topple over, she 
twists suddenly round, with a dexterous lunge, 
catches the bent stem with two of her free 
legs, and anchors herself securely. No. 13 
shows how this is done. Below is the now 
almost empty pupa-shell, still inclosing the 
last two legs, on freeing which our astute 
little enemy is busily occupied. But with 
the two legs on her upper side (as she 
stands in the illustration) she has caught at 
the barley-stem, one foot being firmly planted 
below the bend, and one above it. This 
gives her a fine purchase to depend upon in 
her last wild blow for freedom. A long pull, 

and a strong pull, 
and she has got— 
what the modern 
woman so ardently 
craves— complete 
emancipation! The 
third pair of legs are 
out at last ; she has 
all the world before 
her to wander over 
and lay eggs in. 

In No. 14 you'see 
her, then, free, but 
resting. She has 
now shaken herself 
out, and left her 
empty mummy-case 
imprisoned at her 
side in the sheath 
which holds it. Its 
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fate no longer interests her. Then she crawls 
a little way along the surface of the barley- 
stem, and presently, clasping it with her four 
front legs, she hangs herself up, tail down- 
ward, to dry in the sunshine. No. 14 graphi- 
cally represents this curious position. Almost 
all flying insects, when they emerge from the 
chrysalis stage, do something analogous. 
Their wings are still club-like, their antennz 
undeveloped or not fully expanded, their 
jointed legs weak and groggy. But after a time, 
as they breathe or inflate themselves with air, 
all these parts grow fuller, lighter, and harder. 
The Hessian fly in this predicament waves 
her wings to and fro several times across her 
back ; and in about 
a quarter of an hour 
they have plimmed 
out fully, so that she 
can soar away on 
her marriage - flight 
to meet her prospec- 
tive aérial husband. 
As for the tiny 
silvery shroud or 
deserted pupa-case, 
it is left protruding 
frotn the stem of the 
barley. 

This that I have 
given you is the 
history of a success- 
ful and fortunate 
fly ; but not every 
individual of the 
species is quite so 
lucky. As in the 
case of the mos- 
quito, nature at 
times makes not a few failures. Some- 
times the flies have insuperable difficulty 
in freeing themselves from their articulated 
coverings ; sometimes they break or spoil 
their legs or wings, and become helpless 
cripples. Yet so strong is the impulse of 
every species to fill the world with its like 
that sometimes, says Mr. Enock, even these 
poor maimed insects will manage to crawl.to 
a proper food-plant, and will lay their eggs 
on it bravely like their more fortunate sisters. 
He noted one crippled female which in spite 
of its feebleness was eighty times over a 
happy mother. This is usually the case with 
such small inscct pests ; their life consists, 
indeed, of two things only : eating their way to 
the winged stage, and then laying as many 
eggs as possible, to do like damage in the 
next generation. 

The average life-time of the Hessian fly in 
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the adult winged stage seems to be about 
five days for the females, and probably a 
good deal less for the males. ‘The bachelors 
in search of a wife fly sometimes for long 
distances across country ; but their prospec- 
tive partners are almost always shyer and 
more maidenly ; they hide under the leaves 
and travel but short: distances, considering it 
more ladylike to stop at home and wait for 
suitors than to go out and seek them. They 
are not new women. Indeed, so great is their 
modesty that they often hide in holes in the 
ground to escape observation ; and they 
usually alight on the earth, as their colour is 
blackish, and they are there less exposed to 
the attacks of birds 
and other enemies 
than on the green 
foliage. It is a 
noticeable fact in 
nature that many 
species of animals 
seem thus to know 
instinctively the 
colours with which 
their own hues will 
best harmonize, and 
to poise by prefer- 
ence on such 
colours ; many dap- 
pled or speckled 
insects, for example, 
resting with folded 
wings on the dappled 
and speckled flower- 
bunches of the 
carrot tribe, while 
green insects affect 
rather green leaves, 
and brown or black insects come to anchor 
on the soil, which best protects them. This 
is ‘not quite the same thing as what is 
called protective colouring, such as occurs 
in desert animals, most of which are spotted 
like the sand, or in the fishes and crabs 
which frequent the sargasso-weed in the 
Sargasso Sea, all of which are of the same 
pale lemon-yellow tint as the seaweed they 
lurk: among ; for this case of the Hessian fly 
includes a deliberate choice of ingrained 
habit. The insect has many objects of many 
different colours spread about in its neigh- 
bourhood, but it habitually selects as its 
resting-place those particular objects which 
most closely approach its own peculiar 
ground-tint. 

It is a curious fact, however, that in spite 
of all the apparent pains bestowed upon 
securing the perpetuation of such destructive 























creatures as the Hessian fly, the pest itself 
has its own enemies, as fatal to its life as it 
is to the barley. Ichneumon flies and other 
parasites prey by millions on the Hessian 
fly in its grub condition; and many good 
authorities believe that the safest way of 
checking the depredations of the barley- 
plague is by encouraging the multiplication 
of its natural enemies. No. 15 shows us 
one of these industrious little scourges 
actually at work. She alights on a stem of 
barley infested by grubs of the Hessian fly, 
and walks slowly along it, tapping gently as 
she goes, much as a wood- 
pecker taps with his bill 
on a tree-trunk to discover 
the spot where a worm 
lies buried. After carefully 
examining the surface, she 
finds at last a place where 
something, either in the 
sound or the feeling of 
the stem, reveals to her the 
presence of a Hessian fly 
grub within the leaf-sheath. 
Having accurately diag- 
nosed the spot (like a 
doctor with a stethoscope), 
she brings her ovipositor 
(in plain English, her egg- 
layer) just above the place 
where the grub is lying 
snug in its green bed, and 
pierces the hard leaf-blade 
with her sharp little lancet. 
Then she lays her egg in 
the body of the larva. 
This egg gives rise in time 
to a parasitic grub, inside 
the first one ; and the para- 
site eats out his host’s body, and emerges in 
due time as a full-grown fly, ready to carry 
on the same cycle in future. More than 
nine-tenths of the Hessian fly grubs hatched 
out in America are thus destroyed by 
parasites before they reach maturity; and it 
seems likely that the surest way of fighting 
insect plagues like the Hessian fly is by 
encouraging the increase of such natural 
destroyers. 

At first sight, to be sure, it may seem im- 
probable that man could do anything to 
“encourage” the reproduction of such very 
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small creatures ; but that is not really so. All 
that is necessary .is to keep the straw in which 
the parasitic grubs abound, and so allow the 
two hostile kinds to fight it out among them- 
selves for the farmer’s benefit. Mr. Enock 
mentions an instructive case of this sort from 
America, where the Californian orange- 
growers were almost being ruined by the 
depredations of the scale-insect, a queer little 
beast which you may often find on the rind 
of certain imported oranges. But an enemy 
to the scale-insect was discovered in Australia 
—an enemy to the scale-insect, and, there- 
fore, an ally of the harassed 
orange-grower. It was a 
particular kind of lady- 
bird, which devours in its 
larval stage whole tribes 
of the scale-insects. That 
wonderful entomologist, 
Professor Riley, whose ser- 
vices were worth many 
millions of pounds to the 
American farmers, got 
wind betimes of this new 
destroyer, and imported 
a few specimens, actually 
sending a skilled agent to 
Australia to collect them. 
The precious little crea- 
tures were housed at once 
in a muslin tent, covering a 
scale-infested orange tree ; 
and there, rising to a sense 
of the duty imposed upon 
them, they laid their eggs on 
the leaves with commend- 
able promptitude. The 
larve soon hatched out, 
and began feeding upon the 
scale-insects ; and in an incredibly short time 
there were beetles enough on that single tree 
to distribute by boxfuls among the distressed 
agriculturists. The result was that before very 
long the scale-insect became a rare specimen 
in California. But that was in the United 
States; we English are too “practical” to 
take any notice of those theoretical men of 
science. We put our hands in our pockets 
and let our crops get destroyed in the good old 
“ practical” way; then we shake our heads 
and observe with a smile that “there are great 
difficulties ” in the way of doing anything. 
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MT is not certain when and 
where the power of the wind 
was first used to turn mill- 
stones and to drive machinery. 
There were probably no 
efficient windmills before the 
Christian Era. Gibbon speaks of the 
Crusaders as the importers of windmills from 
the dry country of Asia Minor, where, he 
thinks, they were first invented. One of the 
first references to them is in the writings of 
an old Bohemian chronicler, who mentions 
that in the year 718 a water-mill was built in 
his country. “ Before that time,” he goes on 
to say, “all the mills in Bohemia were wind- 
mills set upon the summits of hills.” 

But these machines came into general use 
in Western Europe about the beginning of 
the twelfth century. The charters granted to 
convents now began to include permission to 
erect windmills. Shortly afterwards these 
structures had become so common that the 
Pope issued a special edict, compelling them to 
pay tithes to the Church. The question as to 
the ownership of the wind often raised con- 
flicts between the landowners and the clergy. 
An example is related in the annals of an 
old monk. “ Since 
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Church at Utrecht, and immediately granted 
full power, by letters patent dated 1391, to 
the convent to build for themselves and their 
successors a good windmill, wherever they 
might choose.” 

Although these machines were for centuries 
the most important sources of mechanical 
energy, they were, during most of that time, 
of very rude and primitive construction. The 
wind blows from every quarter, but it was 
long before windmills were adapted to work 
with any breeze but that one towards which 
their sails were permanently fixed. The first 
advance was made when the mill was floated 
on a pond or canal, so that it could be turned 
by means of poles and ropes until the arms 
of the mill were facing the wind which 
happened to blow. 

Later, in Germany, the whole mill was set 
upon a stout upright post, and was dragged 
round by means of ropes, to suit the direction 
of the wind. Then, in Holland, which is 
the country of windmills, a fixed tower was 
introduced in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. A movable cap or dome, carrying 
the axle of the sails, was set upon the top of 
the tower, upon which it was free to revolve 

by means of rol- 





our monastery,” ¢£ 
he says, ‘‘ had 
no cornmill, they 
resolved to build 
one. When the 
lord of the land 
heard this, he did 
everything in his 
power to prevent 
it, saying that 
the wind in Zea- 
land belonged to 
him, and that no 
one might build 
a mill there with- 
out his consent. 
The matter was, 
therefore, referred 
to the Bishop 
of Utrecht, who 











lers. The dome 
was turned to the 
required direction 
by means of a 
long pole such as 
that shown in our 
first illustration. 
Sir William 
Cubitt, whose in- 
genuity first con- 
verted the wind- 
mill into an 
entirely automatic 
machine, in- 
vented, at the 
beginning of the 
present century, 
the little wind- 
mill or ‘‘tail- 
wheel” which is 





replied in a vio- situated behind 
lent passion that the great sails. 
no one had power This mechanism 
over the wind turns the dome 
in his diocese but so that the sails 
himself and the AN OLD POLE-WINDMILL, BUILT IN 1746. always face the 
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wind, however frequently and abruptly the 
latter may change. The same inventor devised 
a simple and effective method of reefing the 
sails, so as to preserve them from damage, 
and to keep the speed of the mill compara- 
tively uniform, during great irregularities in 
the force of the wind. Each of the four sails 
is made of a series of shutters, carried trans- 
versely on the arm, or “ whip,” which is from 
30ft. to soft. long. These shutters are hinged 
like the slats in a Venetian blind ; the force 
of the wind tends to open them and so to 
diminish the surface of the sail, while a system 
of weights and levers, 
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the centre, and are set as closely to one 
another as possible, due space being allowed 
for the wind to pass through after it has done 
its work. It is as if the four sails of the 
old type of mill had been multiplied until 
they completely filled a circle. It is plain 
that this wheel presents a much larger 
surface to the wind than was the case in 
the old mill. In the larger wheels there 
are two, three, or more concentric circles 
of blades, otherwise each slat would be of 
inconvenient length. 
The wheel is never quite vertical ; its face 
is always turned slightly 





working from the interior 
of the mill through the 
hollow shaft of the sails, 
tends to close the 
shutters. 

The massive, old- 
fashioned windmills were 
made largely of wood and 
brick ; it was the advent 
of the iron age that made 
possible the lighter, more 
powerful, and less ex- 
pensive modern ma- 
chines. The latter, which 
originated in America, 
are made in many sizes 
and follow a variety of 
types. They are rapidly 
spreading over the world, 
and are being applied to 
all kinds of work. Few 
people in this country 
have any conception of 
the magnitude of the 
windmill industry. Over 
100,000 are turned out 
every year in the United 
States alone. They are 
used to pump water for 
the supply of railways, 
villages, farms, and 
private houses, to irrigate 
dry land, and to drain marshes. They drive 
mills, saws, and agricultural machinery, and 
are being used with increasing success for 
generating electricity for purposes of lighting 
and supplying power to motors. But these 
cheap and useful machines are not yet so 
well known in this country as to make a 
description needless. 

A light and sometimes very high skeleton 
tower, of wood or steel, carries the wheel 
which does duty as a sail. This is a disc, 
from ten to sixty or more feet in diameter ; 
it consists of many blades which radiate from 








TWELVE-FOOT STEEL MILL ON NINETY-FOOT 
TOWER. 


upwards. The reason for 
this is that the wind does 
not blow parallel with 
the surface of the earth, 
but always blows some- 
what downwards, owing 
to the friction of its 
lowest layers with the 
earth. 

The smaller wheels, 
from eight to twenty feet 
in diameter, are usually 
built of steel, and are 
principally used for pump- 
ing water. The wheel is 
kept facing the wind by 
means of a fin or rudder 
projecting behind it, and 
the axle works the pump- 
rod up and down once 
in every revolution, by 
means of acrank. These 
small wheels are pro- 
tected from violent winds 
by a simple mechanism 
which automatically turns 
the edge of the wheel 
instead of its face to the 
wind, whenever the latter 
becomes so strong as to 
endanger the structure. 
Two of our illustrations 
represent these small machines. One, set on 
an immensely high tower, pumps water into a 
tank in the granite tower beside it. The 
other, the “Little Briton,” is, as its name 
implies, built in this country, and is largely 
used for pumping. 

The larger wheels are usually “geared ” ; 
that is to say, the revolution of the axle is 
communicated to a vertical shaft by means 
of cogged wheels. In such cases the simple 
rudder is not sufficient to keep the wind- 
wheel in the right direction, because the 
cogged-wheel of the axle tends to “creep 
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on the frame of the wheel, so that 
the blades, when the wheel is reefed, 
present their ends alone to the wind, 
an arrangement which gives the mill 
a peculiar ragged appearance when 
the wind is very strong, but which is 
very rapid and sensitive in action. 
One of the photographs shows a 
wheel working with a power equal to 
from ten to twenty horse-power, driv- 
ing the machinery of a mill. 

The large wheels used in this 
country are almost all of the Simplex 
type. In this machine, which was 
invented by the windmill engineer, 
Mr. John Titt, every blade is hinged 
at its two ends, and the wheel is 
reefed by the blades turning their 
edges to the wind. The reefing is 
effected automatically when the wind 
becomes too strong, and the same 
result may be attained by means of 
a hand lever, so that the machine 
may be slowed or stopped when 
desired. Some of our illustrations 
show this wind engine, as used for 
pumping water in various ways, and 
for generating electricity and driving 
machinery. 

These engines, of which thousands 
are in use all over the world, have 
practically solved the question put 
forward by Lord Kelvin, in his 
address, “On the Sources of Energy 
in Nature Available to Man for the 











THE LITTLE BRITON ”"—SMALL STEEL PUMPING MILL. 
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round ” on that of 
the vertical shaft, 
so as to draw the 
sail out of the wind. 
A tail-wheel is 
therefore employ- 
ed, making it quite 
impossible for the 
sail to move except 
when the wind 
shifts. 

Some of our illus- 
trations represent 
the larger mills. 
The Halladay 
wheels, which are 
much used in 
America, have 
blades which are 
fastened together 
in sections. These 





sections are hinged THIRTY-SIX-FOOT HALLADAY WHEEL, DRIVING ROLLER GRIST MILL. 
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SMALL SIMPLEX PUMPING MILL. 


Production of Mechanical Effect,” 
seventeen years ago. 

“When we look,” he said, “at the 
register of British shipping, and see 
40,000 vessels, of which about 10,000 
are steamers and 30,000 sailing ships, 
and when we consider how vast an 
absolute amount of horse-power is 
developed by the engines of those 
steamers, and how considerable a 
proportion it forms of the whole 
horse-power taken from coal annually 
in the whole world; and when we 
consider the sailing ships of other 
nations which must be reckoned in 
the account, and throw in the little 
item of windmills, we find that even 
in the present days of steam ascen- 
dency, old-fashioned wind still supplies 
a large part of the energy used by 
man. ‘The subterranean coal stores 
of the world are becoming exhausted, 


surely and not slowly, and the price of 
coal is upward bound. When the coal 
is all burned, or long before it is all 
burned—when there is so little of it 
left, and the mines from which that 
little is to be extracted are so distant 
and deep and hot, that its price to the 
consumer is greatly higher than at 
present — it is most probable that 
windmills, or wind motors in some 
form, will again be in the ascendant, 
and wind will do man’s work on land 
at least in proportion comparable to 
its present doing of work at sea. Even 
now it is not chimerical to think of 
wind superseding coal in some places 
for a very important part of its duty— 
that of giving light. Indeed, now that 
we have dynamos and Faure’s accumu- 
lator, the little want, to let the thing 
be done, is cheap windmills.” 

It was, doubtless, largely owing to 
Lord Kelvin’s advocacy of wind-power 
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that the matter was so vigorously and success- 
fully taken up. Every year since 1881 has seen 
new improvements in these machines, greater 
power and greater cheapness, until, at 
present, the application of wind-power to the 
production of electricity has proved itself an 
assured economic success. 

In 1887 the French Government decided 
to light a large lighthouse on the coast by 
means of a windmill. The machine was 
successful in its object. 
of four and the 
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each lamp cost annually, when lighted by 
steam-power, 17s. 4d., and when lighted by 
wind-power, only 8s. 

It is not necessary to multiply examples of 
a fact which has already been sufficiently 


demonstrated not only in America, but also 


in Britain, France, Germany, and Austria. 
An engineer in charge of an installation driven 
by one of Titt’s Simplex windmills told the 
writer that he considered a further economy 
might be effected by setting the wheel to 

pump water 





other of sixteen % 
horse-power, * 
were used in 
light and strong 
winds respec- 
tively, the sub- 
stitution of one 
for the other 
being effected by 
means of an auto- 
matic arrange- 
ment. A system 
of accumulators 
of sufficient 
capacity to keep 
the light going 
for three nights 
without wind 
was put in, and 
was found to be 
adequate. 

In the same 
year, Mr. Brush, 
the well-known 
electrician, 
erected, near his 
city house, a 
wind-wheel 56ft. 
in diameter, to 
drive a twenty- 
five horse-power 
dynamo. The 
installation con- 
sists of over 350 me 
incandescent 
lamps, varying 
from ten to fifty candle-power, as well as 
two arc-lamps and several motors. The 
whole system is absolutely automatic, and 
has run for years without giving any trouble. 

Lieutenant Lewis gives an account of 
another American electric plant which was 
driven for three years by steam, after which 
the engine was replaced by a windmill. 
Every item of expense having been taken 
into account, and the two methods having 
been carefully compared, it was found that 
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during the very 
gentle breezes 
that are insuffi- 
cient to drive 
the dynamo, 
thus storing up 
energy against 
the time of calm 
otherwise than 
by accumulators, 
or in addition to 
them. Mr. Ran- 
kin Kennedy has 
suggested the 
compression of 
air in steel cham- 
bers for the same 
purpose, and 
other experi- 
ments have been 
made in which 
the windmill was 
made to raise 
sand, which was 
allowed to fall 
upon a wheel 
when energy was 
needed. But it 
is probable that 
the development 
of storage bat- 
teries will con- 
tinue to add 
largely to their 
efficiency while 
diminishing 
their expense, and that these additional 
methods of holding power in reserve, while 
necessarily cumbersome, would also be in 
the end more costly than the simple ac- 
cumulator. 

It is usually said that provision must be 
made for three days of calm. That is to 
say, if the mill is used for pumping water 
supplies, the reserve tank must be large 
enough to hold all the water that is required 
in three days; if it drives a dynamo, the 
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accumulators must have a_ similar capacity. 
This provision is certainly, under most 
circumstances, sufficient, especially if the 
wheel is capable of running with light winds 
of under ten miles an hour. And there 
are places where there are very rarely, or 
never, three days together without a good 
supply of wind at ten miles an hour. But 
in less favourable situations there are, two 
or three times in the year, calms of this 
nature lasting from four to eight or even 
twelve days atatime. Thus, from an exami- 
nation of the daily records of wind-power at 
Greenwich Qbservatory, over a period of 
five successive years, it appears that there 
were repeatedly more than three days 
together without a ten-mile wind. This 
occurred thirteen times in the five years ; 
most of the calms lasting four or five days, 
but three of them reaching seven days, 
and one of them eleven. From a study 
of Falmouth Observatory records over a 
similar period, it 
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lated from the records of Falmouth Observa- 
tory, represent the number of hours, in one 
year, during which the wind blew at the 
speeds indicated :— 

6 and 7 miles an hour, 769 hours. 

S os - 816 —,, 

” «= i. tC —_— 

I2 99 814 ” 


14 ” ” 724 ” 
10 55 ” 635» 
18 ,, 508, 
20 55 525» 
22 to 4 ” 609 ” 
25 and upwards 


1334» 


There is, therefore, abundance of wind, 
even if we neglect all winds below ten miles 
an hour. There is no danger of a windmill 
standing idle. And we believe that if the 
enormous store of energy that lies in the wind 
were realized, this method of obtaining power 
would be more largely made use of. Wind- 
mills require no fuel ; there is no labour con- 
nected with them, except that of occasionally 

filling the oil- 





appears that a 
windmill, situ- 
ated at that 
place, would not 
once have ex- 
perienced such 
a calm as to 
make the three 
days’ reserve in- 
sufficient during 
the five succes- 
sive years. 
Passing from 
the exceptions 
to the rule, we 
find that the 
wind blows at 
speeds exceed- 
ing sixteen miles 
an hour for an 
average of from 
eight to ten 
hours in the 
day, according 
to the situation, 
and that an 
average of from 
six to seven 
hours more are 
occupied by 
winds of from 
ten to sixteen 
miles an hour. 
The following 
figures, calcu- 





THIRTY-SIX-FOOT MILL, DRAINING QUARRY WITH NORIA PUMPS. 


cups. Their first 
cost is by no 
means great. A 
35ft. wheel, for 
instance, which 
has driven a 
ten-horse- power 
dynamo for the 
last four years, 
at no greater 
expense than 
the interest on 
first cost and de- 
preciation, say, 
altogether, 10 
per cent., cost 
the owner, with 
its tower, only 
£320. Undoubt- 
edly, wind- 
mills have a 
great future be- 
fore them, and 
Lord Kelvin’s 
forecast has 
already begun to 
be realized. 

[We are indebted 
to the U.S. Wind 
Engine and Pump 
Company for pho- 
tographs of Ameri- 
can machines, and 
to Mr. Titt, of 
Warminster, for 
our illustrations of 
British windmills. ] 








ONG before you or I were 
born, there lived a King and 
Queen who had an only son, 
called Egor, who was remark- 
ably handsome. As this young 
Prince grew up, his parents 
became very anxious that he should get 
married ; but this was no easy matter, as 
Prince Egor was very difficult to please, artd 
he had never seemed to care for any of the 
Princesses of his acquaintance. 

“If I am to marry,” said the Prince to his 
father, “my bride must be the most beautiful 
woman ever seen, as well as the cleverest.” 

One day, as the Prince was strolling about 
the grounds of the palace, he saw a big, 
black raven sitting upon a tree, and, as he 
looked at the bird, he fancied that it smiled 
upon him. 

“ What a curious creature,” thought the 
Prince, aloud. “I wonder whether it can talk ?” 

“Of course I can!” answered the raven. 
“That is exactly what Iam here for. I have 
something of the utmost importance to com- 
municate to you. You wish to get married, 
do you not?” 

“Not in the least—there you are wrong,” 
laughed the Prince. 

“Well, your parents are anxious that you 
should, and you refuse to do so unless you 
meet a Princess who is more beautiful than 
any other woman living?” 





A Story FOR CHILDREN. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE RUSSIAN. 


The Prince nodded. 

“Very well, then; I know the very person 
for you.” 

“ And her name ?” 

“Ts Queen Agraphiana the Fair, of the 
Hundred and Thirteenth Kingdom at the 
World’s End. It is a long journey.” 

“] have heard of her great beauty, cer- 
tainly,” said the Prince ; “ but I always heard 
that she was married.” 

“ Rubbish !” answered the raven. “ Never 
believe what people say. Go in search of 
her as soon as ever you can, and lose no 
time.” 

The Prince was intensely amused. However, 
he returned to the palace to prepare for his 
long journey ; and in spite of all his parents 
said to him, Egor mounted his horse and 
galloped off towards the Hundred and 
Thirteenth Kingdom at the World’s End. 

On rode the Prince, for days and weeks 
and months, until he reached the Hundred 
and Twelfth Kingdom, which he found in a 
great state of disorder. Soldiers were lying 
about dead and wounded in the streets, while 
others were fighting and killing each other 
right and left. Just as Prince Egor was 
about to ask the meaning of all this uproar, 
some strong, handsome men in armour came 
galloping along the roads, crying :— 

“Victory! Long live Queen Agraphiana 
the Fair !” 

















PRINCE EGOR AND THE RAVEN. 


“FIGHTING AND KILLING EACH OTHER RIGHT AND LEFT. 


A tremendous cheer arose from all sides, 
and the streets became bright with soldiers of 
all arms. 

“What on earth has happened?” asked 

the Prince, at last, of a soldier near him. 
\We, of the Hundred and Thirteenth 
Kingdom, with Queen Agraphiana at our 
head, have defeated these people of the 
Hundred and Twelfth Kingdom.” 

“Where is your Queen? I should like to 
see her.” 

“She is in the camp ; follow me, and I will 
lead you to her.” 

They had not gone far before they came to 
an encampment, and out of one of the tents 
Queen Agraphiana the Fair advanced to meet 
them. 

“Hail to you, Prince Egor,” she said. 
“ Have y>u come as friend, or as foe?” 

“ Friend, of course, most beautiful Queen.” 

“Then you are welcome. You must be 


tired ; you have evidently had a long journey ; 
Vol. xvi.—16 
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come in and rest, and if you will stay 
with us in camp for awhile, we shall 
all be glad to have you among us.” 

The Prince was charmed; never 
had he seen so beautiful a woman. 
He spent two whole days in Queen 
Agraphiana’s society, and, of course, 
fell so much in love with her that he 
married her. 

The young Prince and his bride 
soon left the encampment, and went 
to live in Queen Agraphiana’s kingdom, 
where they were extremely happy for 
a long time. 

At last war broke out in the 
Hundred and Eleventh Kingdom, and 
Agraphiana had to join her army, 
but refused to take her husband with 
her, although he begged very hard to 
be allowed to accompany her. 

“No, no,” she said, firmly ; “I can 
manage my own affairs quite well. 
i don’t want to have you run into 
any danger. You can remain here 
and look after the palace and the 
kingdom during my absence. You 
may go where you please, and do 
what you like ; but—mind you don’t 
open the door of that cupboard, or 
bad luck will attend us.” 

The Prince promised to obey h-r, 
though he was sorely disappointed 
at not being allowed to go with her 
and fight ; however, as there was no 
help for it, he determined to do his 
, best to amuse himself at home, while 

his wife did the fighting. 

He did not venture anywhere near the 
mysterious cupboard, until one day, when he 
felt particularly dull, and did not know what 
to do with himself. He had been strolling 
about the palace, when he suddenly found 
himself opposite the forbidden cupboard ! 
He hesitated, looked at it, and then. laughed. 
“ How ridiculous!” he exclaimed. “ What 
possible harm could happen if I open that 
little door ?” 

So he turned the key and—entered ! 

Right in front of him, hanging from the 
ceiling by one hundred and thirteen iron 
chains, was a hideous-looking skeleton ! 

“Beware, my Prince, beware!” cried a 
voice, and on looking round, Egor beheld his 
old friend, the raven. 

‘What harm can an old, deceased skeleton 
do to me ?” asked the Prince. 

But the only answer he got from the bird 
was, “‘ Beware!” 

“Have mercy on me, Prince Egor,” groaned 
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the skeleton. “I am so thirsty, give me water. 
My throat is so dry, I have hung here for 
over twelve years without a morsel of food, 
and without a drop to drink.” 

The Prince felt very sorry for the wretched 
creature, and in 
spite of another 
mournful “ Be- 
ware !” from the 
raven, he fetched 
two huge pails of 
water and poured 
the contents 
down the skele- 
ton’s throat. 
After a moment’s 
silence, the skele- 
ton shook him- 2 
self, and with a | 
tremendous 
wrench forced fee 
the iron chains 
asunder, and was 
once more free. 

“T am more 
than grateful,” 
said the skeleton, 
giving the Prince 
his bony hand ; 
“but I am afraid 
you won’t sec ‘ 
Queen Agra- 
phiana again, for + 
now she shall be 
mine by right of . 
conquest.” 

So saying, the 
skeleton took a 
great leap out of 
the window and 
disappeared, leaving the astonished Prince in 
a state of great misery. 

“Well,” said the familiar voice of the raven, 
“you have rushed upon your fate.” 

The Prince took no notice of the bird, but 
sat by the window and wept. 

“ Look !” cried the raven ; “ there they go!” 

Prince Egor looked up, out of the window, 
and was horrified to see the wretched 
skeleton fly past him carrying the beautiful 
Queen Agraphiana in his arms. 

“ Miserable wretch that Iam!” cried the 
Prince. “What am I to do?” 

“ Dry your eyes,” advised the raven, “ and 
follow the skeleton like a man; try and get 
her back, and smash him to atoms! That is 
what you have got to do.” 

“ But whither have they flown ? How can I 
follow ?” asked the Prince. 
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“ RIGHT IN FRONT OF HIM WAS A HIDEOUS-LOOKING SKELETON,” 


“They have gone to the skeleton’s dominion, 
which is the Two Hundred and Twenty-sixth 
at the Other Side of the World’s End. But 
before you attempt to rescue the Queen, you 
must secure a certain horse, which will enable 
you and your 
wife to escape in 
safety from the 
skeleton. Now, 
to find that horse 
you will have to 
cross the fiery 
river, and call on 
an old witch to 
whom this horse 
belongs, and 
whose friendship 
you must gain— 
which will be no 
light task — still, 
you must try. I 
will be at hand 
to advise you. 

Here is a silver 

whistle ; take it, 
and when you 
come to the fiery 
river, sound the 
whistle three 
times, and a very 
high bridge will 

_ appear, so high 
that the flames 
will not reach 
you when you 
cross, and it will 
remain there 
until you use 
your whistle 
again.” 

Prince Egor thanked the raven, and started 
off at once to the skeleton’s dominion. On, 
on, he walked, for days and weeks, until he 
came to the fiery river, which he crossed by 
means of the magic bridge that appeared the 
moment he whistled for it. At last he came 
to a curious-looking hut, _standing on 
chickens’ legs, and which was surrounded by 
a hundred poles, on ninety-nine of which 
were human skulls. 

Pzince Egor did not stop to look at them, 
but entered the hut, in which sat a hideous 
old witch. “Good-day, to you,” he said. “I 
have come to serve you as groom, if you 
will have me.” 

** By all means,” replied the witch ; “and 
what wages do you require?” 

“None ; I only want one of your 
horses. “But just now I am_ simply 




















PRINCE EGOR AND THE RAVEN. 


famished, and should like something to eat 
and drink.” 
The old witch gave him as much as he 
wanted, and then told him to go to bed. 
“You must get up early in the morning,” 
she said, “and take my 
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“What made you come back, you idiots?” 
he heard the witch ask them, angrily. 

“We could not help ourselves,” they 
answered ; “the moment we got into the 
forest, a number of wild birds and beasts 

surrounded us 





horses out for an airing ; 
but take care, and don’t 
lose them, or your head 
will add to the decorations 
of my outer wall.” 

Next morning Prince 


Egor went to the stables, and let all the 
horses out, but he had hardly done so, when 
the animals snorted and neighed and galloped 
off as hard as ever they could, and before 
Prince Egor knew what had taken place, they 
were out of sight. The Prince was in 
despair, and began to wonder what he had 
better do, when, to his delight, he beheld 
the raven. 

“Do not fret,” said the bird, “I will send 
all the horses safely home; meanwhile, you 
go back and enter the very last stable, where 
you will find a mangy pony lying in a corner, 
which is the horse for you. ‘Take it, and at 
midnight mount him and ride away as hard 
as ever you can.” 

Away went the Prince to the stable, sad- 
dled the sick pony, and waited. Presently 
he heard the horses all come galloping 
home. 


BP Rmseg_— Bye 
“ PRINCE EGOR ENTERED THE HUT.” 


and drove us 
back.” 

‘Well, next 
time he lets you 
out, you must on 
no account re- 
turn.” 

At midnight, 
when all was 
silent, Prince 
Egor rode away 
to the fiery river ; 
he whistled three 
times, and im- 
mediately the 
bridge appeared. 
When he had 
crossed, the raven 
flew down upon 
his shoulder, 
saying :— 

“Leave the 
bridge as it is, 
for the witch will 
pursue you, and 
when she is _half- 
way across you 
may whistle, and 
the flames will 
devour her as she 
falls through the 
breaking bridge ; 
otherwise she 
might erect a bridge of her own, which you 
would not be able to destroy.” 

When the witch awoke and found that 
both the Prince and the mangy pony were 
missing, she flew into a terrific rage and gave 
chase. 

“A bridge!” she cried, when she arrived 
at the fiery river. “ What luck ; just what I 
wanted.” 

But just as she got half-way across, Prince 
Egor whistled, and down went the bridge, 
sending the old witch head-over-heels into 
the flames, which immediately devoured her. 

Prince Egor then, by the raven’s advice, took 
his pony to a lake hard by, and made it drink 
until it became quite well and strong again, 
and was transformed into a handsome and 
powerful horse. 

At last, after three days’ hard riding, the 
Prince rode up to the skeleton’s gloomy 
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palace, where he was thankful to hear that 
the skeleton was out hunting, but that Queen 
Agraphiana was in. 

On hearing his voice, the Queen rushed 
out to meet him. 

“Oh, my Prince, my Prince, where have 
you been all this long, long time? I thought 
you never would come to save me,” she said. 
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“Prince Egor has been to the palace, and 
has carried away the Queen,” replied the 
horse. 

“ But we shall overtake them.” 

“T am not so sure of that, as the Prince 
has secured the best horse in the witch’s 
stables.” 

“ Never mind, let us try our best.” 


“ PRINCE EGOR WHISTLED, AND DOWN WENT THE BRIDGE.” 


Prince Egor told her where he had been 
and what he had done. 
“ Ah, why did you not listen to me, my 


Prince? You would have been saved all this 
terrible worry.” 

“ Never mind, dear one, let us lose no 
time, but fly from here at once before the 
skeleton returns.” 

“ But he will overtake us !” 

“T doubt it, as I have secured a splendid 
horse which runs faster than any bird can fly.” 

The young couple seated themselves on 
the animal and galloped off. 

Meanwhile the skeleton, returning home- 
wards, was surprised to find his horse remark- 
ably restive. 

“ What is the matter?” he asked ; “is there 
trouble in the air?” 


After a long and anxious ride, the skeleton 
came in sight of the Prince and Queen Agra- 
phiana, and, quickening his pace, he was about 
to draw his sword, when the Prince’s horse sud- 
denly turned round, and galloping straight upto 
the skeleton, knocked him off his saddle on to 
the ground, then rushing at him, he trampled 
upon him and crushed every bit of life out 
of the hideous creature. Queen Agraphiana 
then mounted the skeleton’s horse and rode 
away with Prince Egor to her own kingdom, 
where they lived happily for many a long 
year ; occasionally visiting Prince Egor’s 
parents, who were delighted with their 
daughter-in-law. As for the raven, he estab- 
lished himself in the palace, and was Prince 
Egor’s greatest pet, as well as his most 
faithful friend. 





Curiosities.” 


[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted.| 


BICYCLE REPAIRS EXTRAORDINARY. 
** The inclosed photograph,” writes Mr. 
Poulter, of 57, Belvedere Road, Upper Norw 
‘*was sent me by Mr. S. J. Nash, of Pietersburg, in 
the Transvaal, with the suggestion that it might be of 
sufficient interest for the ‘ Curiosities.” It shows a 


bicycle wheel temporarily repaired by a Boer, the 
spokes being cut from the bush and fitted with a 


pocket-knife. The Boer rode the machine ia this 
condition nearly all the way from Pretoria to Pieters- 
burg, a distance of 160 miles. One of the pedals 
was replaced by a peg of wood.” 


ELEFHANT ON WHICH THE QUEEN RODE. 


The elephant seen 
in this photo. had the 
honour of carry- 
ing the Queen when 
Bostock and Womb- 
well’s Menagerie 
first visited Windsor 
Castle, in 1847. The 
animal is still alive, 
though it has now 
attained the venerable 
age of.102 years. It 
weighs 3 tons 6cwt. 
and stands oft. : 
in height. The band 
waggon, the front of 
which is seen in the 
photo., was presented 
to Mr. Wombwell 
by Her Majesty on 
the same date. The 
proprietors claim that 
this Royal elephant is 
the largest and oldest 
in captivity. Photo. 
sent in by Mr. R. 
M. Stone, ‘* Warbla,” 
Paignton, S. Devon. 


“TIT-BITS ” RECOVERED FROM THE SEA, 

The copy of 7%#-Bits seen in this photo. was 
recovered from the wreck of the steamer Oregon, 
sunk off Long Island, near New York, on her voyage 
from Liverpool, in March, 1886. ‘‘ It was,” writes Mr. 
Lionel L. W. Penson, of 5, Elliott Park, Blackheath, 
‘* addressed to myself at Renfrew, Ontario, Canada, 
and the address is plainly visible on the original, 
though, of course, much faded through its long 
immersion in the salt water. I do not know exactly 
how long the mails were at the bottom of the sea, 
but I did not get this copy of 7%/-Aits until the 
following October.” 


* Copyright, 1898, by George Newnes, Limited, 
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THE CENTRE OF ENGLAND. 

The pillar seen in the photograph reproduced above 
is situated in the village of Meriden, which is about 
five miles from the city of Coventry, and was erected 
expressly to show the centre of the entire country of 
England. No doubt captious critics will come along 
and dispute the correctness of the placing of this 
pillar, but the people responsible for its erection 
must have felt pretty certain of their bearings 
before going to the trouble of establishing this 
interesting column. We are indebted for the photo- 
graph to Mr. W. Bowman, of Yardley Road, 
Acocks Green, Birmingham. 





A DISAPPOINTED HAWK. 

This interesting snap-shot was sent in and taken by 
Mr. W. J. Brunell, of 7, Star Street, London, W. It 
was taken last summer at Waddesdon, in Bucks. Mr. 
Brunell was trying to photograph some sparrows feed- 
ing round a trap, and suddenly this sparrow-hawk 


appeared. ‘‘I was inside an old barn,” says Mr. 
Brunell, ‘‘ focusing the sparrow-trap (made of bricks) 
whilst several were feeding off the crumbs around, 
when suddenly down pounced this sparrow-hawk, 
only to find that he was too late. He is obviously 
angry at having missed his prey.” 
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From copyright stereo-photo. by Underwood & Underwood. 
ICE-BLOSSOMS. 

There is no more beautiful subject for the amateur 
photographer than the fantastic vagaries of frost. You 
have doubtless all seen photographs of spiders’ webs 
covered with hoar-frost, photographs of exceedingly 
lovely ‘‘ frost-flowers,” and other really beautiful 
pictures of a like kind. In the photograph we repro- 
duce here we have a group of skeletons of hemlock 
blossoms, each of which has become filled with a tiny 
globe of ice, so that the whole resembles a veritable 
bunch of fairy ‘‘ frost-flowers.” 


SPIDER’S WEB ON A CLOCK WHEEL. 

Mr. L. S. Stant, 44, Park Street, Wellington, 
Salop, writes: ‘‘ This is a photograph of a spider's 
web on the wheel of an ordinary clock. You will 
notice that the web rises from the face to the spindle 
of the wheel, and the most peculiar thing of all was 
that the clock was going at the time of the discovery, 
so that the spinning of this elaborate web appa- 
rently made not the slightest difference to the work- 
ing of the clock.” It seems even more remarkable 
that the working of the clock made no difference to 
the spider. 
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A HEN THAT NURSED EIGHT PUPPIES. 
This photo. was taken at Mr. Ward’s, the fish- 
monger, of Berkhampstead. The hen took to this 
litter of eight spaniel puppies when they were only a 
few days old, and though driven away several times, 
she returned to her queer charges and kept by them 
every day in an open shed. The pups were about a 
month old when the photo. was taken, and they 
appeared to enjoy the attention of their strange foster- 
mother. When they grew too big to be covered, the 
hen would sit in the middle of the litter, with her 
wings extended. Photo. sent in and taken by Mr. 
J. T. Newman, of Berkhampstead. 











A CLOCK MADE OF EGG-SHELLS. 

This wonderful timepiece is the work of Mr. C. 
W. Croydon, of 50 and 52, Tavern Street, Ipswich. 
he clock consists of seven egg-shells arranged on fine 
steel wires, and by some complex mechanism they are 

ude to revolve so as accurately to record the seconds, 

nutes, hours, days, months, rise and fall of the 

le, and phases of the moon, which are’ indicated by 
» stationary hand in front of each egg. While the 
ond and minute eggs are gradually moving round 
their respective rates, the hour egg does not move 
til sixty minutes have been recorded, 










CURIOSITIES. 











AN ILLITERATE SIGN-POST. 

We are indebted to Mr. H. S. Sachs, of 16, 
Honley Road, Catford, for this curiosity. This sign- 
post, which has many curious errors of spelling, is 
placed just at the top of Brasted Hill. The names 
of places should read respectively, ‘‘ To Brasted and 
Sundridge,” ‘‘ To Brasted Station,” and ‘* To Knock- 
holt and Halsted.” 

“ NATURE'S TRANS- 
FORMATION.” 

This is in reality 
an old shoe, cast by 
a tramp in a Surrey 
lane, and transformed 
by Nature into what 
looks like a beautiful 
embroidered slipper. 
The shoe is covered 
with mass and vege- 
tation, and when 
found looked ex- 
tremely pretty. It 
must have taken 
some years to be- 
come covered in this 
way. The photo. was 
sent in by Mr. K. M. 





Ball, Ashburton 
Cottage, Putney 
Heath. 
















A TROUBLESOME HORSE. 


Here is a strikingly good snap-shot 
of a restive horse, sent in by Mr. J. 
F. Cornish, 3, Challoner Street, West 
Kensington, W. It was taken in 
Dundee by Mr. Cornish’s son. It 
seems impossible to imagine a horse 
assuming a more erect attitude than 
this. The progress of the two gentle- 
men in the trap was a very eventful 
one during more than a quarter of a 
mile of this kind of restive prancing. 


A TULIP THAT GREW UNDER 
DIFFICULTIES. 

This remarkable curiosity was sent 
in by Mr. Frank W. Mugford, of 
Bewley House, Woodford Green. 
** You will notice,” writes this gen- 
tleman, ‘‘ that the leaves of the tulip 
are encircled by thé outer ring of an 
ordinary linen shirt button. The 
tulip was one of several hundreds in a 
bed, and, noticing itscramped appear- 
ance, I examined it closely. No 
doubt the tulip must have picked up 
the button-ring the moment the first 
shoot emerged from the ground.” 
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BURIED TO THE NECK IN SAND. 

Here is an extremely curious 
photo., for which we are indebted to 
Mr. M. Ourarther, 210, Marylebone 
Road. The photo. shows us a little 
girl buried right up to the neck in 
sand, which, owing to the bright 
light, has almost the appearance of 
snow. The presence of the dog also 
adds to the effect of the picture, and 
gives it the appearance of a spirited 
rescue from snow. 


A GIGANTIC ROSE-TREE. 
California is noted all the world 
over as possessing an ideal climate, 
but it would be difficult to conceive 
anything that could. give a better 
idea of the luxuriant richness of the 
vegetation in this favoured State than 
the photograph here reproduced, 
which shows a gigantic rose-tree, 
literally one mass of gorgeous, glow- 
ing blossoms. We are indebted for 
this interesting photo., which was 
taken by Jarvis, Pasadena, Cal., to 
Mrs. Laura B. Starr, of 1186, Lex- 

ington Avenue, New York City. 
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* BEFORE THE IRON DOOR WAS MME. KOLUCHY HERSELF,” 


(See page 136.) 





